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POLITICS, PHILOSOPHY, IDEOLOGY! 


P. H. PARTRIDGE 
Australian National University 


' My object is to comment upon what seem to me to be some typical trends 
in current English and American political theory, having in mind the view 
that has recently been constantly asserted, that political theory has been 
in decline or may even have expired during the last few decades.? I will 
argue that the report of death, even of decline, is grossly exaggerated, that 
in fact the present period is unusually fertile in thinking about politics that 
is not only original and important, but is also, at any rate in many sig- 

) nificant respects, entirely in the traditions of ‘classical’ political theory. 
That is one half of my thesis; the other half is that during the past few 

S years some very important shifts in interest, approach, and emphasis have 

certainly occurred; and I shall make some suggestions about the character 

) of these shifts, and the reasons for them. 

' Unfortunately, those who have been announcing the decay or death of 
classical political theory have as a rule taken less trouble to establish the 
fact of death or decay than to assert its causes. I do not know what kind or 
amount of evidence is necessary to prove that political theory has declined 

)in volume or quality, but the assertion does not seem to be very plausible 
on its face. For one thing, changes of this somewhat radical kind do not 
occur quite so dramatically as this one is sometimes supposed to have 

§ occurred. Or, again, if we call to mind the very large number of books that 
have dealt quite recently with such central problems as the nature and 
conditions of democracy, the group theory of political action and struc- 

/ ture, and the theory of bureaucracy, one might have thought that there has 

never been a time when so much theoretical speculation about politics has 


1 The writer is very deeply indebted to Professor Wilfrid Harrison for many suggestions for 
the improvement of the form of this article. 


* This is a selection from some of the more recent books and articles which have discussed 
» the present condition of political theory: A. Cobban, ‘The Decline of Political Theory’ (Pol. 
» Sci. Q., vol. Ixviii, no. 3, 1953); J. C. Rees, ‘The Limitations of Political Theory’ (Pol. Studies, 
) Vol. ii, no. 3, 1954); P. Laslett (ed.), Philosophy, Politics and Society (1956); G. C. Field, ‘What 
+ 1s Political Theory?’ (Proc. Arist. Society, vol. liv); G. E. G. Catlin, ‘Political Theory: What is 
> It? (Pol. Sc. Q., vol. Ixxi, no. 1, 1957); D. Braybrooke, ‘The Expanding Universe of Political 
Philosophy’ (Review of Metaphysics, vol. xi, no. 4, 1958); J. P. Plamenatz, ‘The Use of Political 
Theory’ (Pol. Studies, vol. viii, no. 1, 1960); H. R. Greaves, ‘Political Theory Today’ (Pol. 
+ Se. Quarterly, vol. Ixxv, no. 1, 1960); A. Brecht, Political Theory (1959); H. V. Jaffa, ‘The Case 
') Against Political Theory’ (Journal of Politics, vol. 22, no. 2, 1960); L. Strauss, What is Political 
') Philosophy, and Other Studies (1959). 
Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 3 (1961, 217-235). 
5540.3 Q 
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been going on. Clearly, when writers nevertheless maintain that political 
theory is in decline, they must have something else in mind. Hence, we 
should perhaps begin by considering briefly what are some of the different 
things that political theory has meant, what different sorts of thinking about 
politics the name has been applied to. Some kinds may have become un- 
fashionable, while others have continued to flourish. 


I 


Classical political theory has usually been a mixture of different kinds 
of inquiry or speculation. One could distinguish three different impulses— 
philosophical, sociological, ideological. This paper will be mainly about 
the third, but I want to say something first about all three. The political 


speculation of Plato, Hobbes, Locke, or Hegel is philosophical chiefly | 


because each of these writers has tried to connect his conclusions about 


political organization, or about the ‘ends’ of political life, with a wider | 
philosophical system. He has tried to derive political and social conclusions |; 
from more general beliefs about the nature of reality, to show that every| 
sphere of reality, including the political, possesses certain common features | 
or ‘categories’, that all these spheres can be spoken about in the same} 
logical language, that, in short, political conclusions follow from or are} 


supported by more general logical and metaphysical principles. And one 


obvious reason for the current impression that classical political theory is} 


in decay is that there is not so much of this sort of argument now: many 
philosophers now insist that one cannot deduce the ‘rightness’ or ‘ration- 
ality’ of a form of political organization, or of a political policy, from more 
ultimate principles. For example, that section of Weldon’s Vocabulary of 


Politics which deals with what he calls ‘foundations’ has this main philo- 


sophical purpose. 


As I have said, one special form of the traditional connexion between 


philosophy and politics starts from the conception that it is the task of 
philosophy to exhibit what is common between the social and other 
‘spheres’ of reality. Historically, of course, this has been a most important 


link between philosophy and politics; for instance, philosophical atomism 


has lent support to social individualism, the dialectic and the concrete 
universal are as important in Hegel’s social theory as in the more philo- 


sophical parts of his work; and more recently some of the earlier political f 


pluralists gained some support from the criticisms of philosophical monism 
developed by William James and others. 


But clearly, a great deal of political theory has not been philosophical f 
in this sense. Although de Tocqueville or Graham Wallas discussed some of F 
the problems that political philosophers also discussed, their political 





views were not systematically connected with a philosophical position. A 


U 
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lot of de Tocqueville’s writing we should now describe as sociological; he 
asserts generalizations, including causal generalizations, about the be- 
haviour of social phenomena. Naturally, this is not only true of the de 
Tocquevilles, Bagehots or Maines; even in the writings of the political 
philosophers in the more technical sense, there is much sociological 
generalization—Hobbes is a notable example. Political philosophy was, of 
) course, one of the parents of contemporary sociology. And no one doubts 
that the development of sociology as a specialized, altogether more 
rigorous, subject has also affected general political and social speculation. 
By the ideological impulse I mean merely the form of political thinking 
in which the emphasis falls neither on philosophical analysis and deduction, 
nor on sociological generalization, but on moral reflection—on elaborating 
) and advocating conceptions of the good life, and of describing the forms of 
social action and organization necessary for their achievement. Of course 
» one cannot draw a sharp line between ideological and philosophical 
) political writing: almost all political philosophy has been ‘practical 
) philosophy’ in that it has had the practical object of persuading readers of 
» the ‘rationality’ or moral superiority of some specific form of social 
) organization. Even the Leviathan has such a practical aim, although 
Hobbes’s practical conclusions are grounded upon philosophical and other 
» argument which has usually been taken to be of greater interest than the 


is}) practical purpose. But Rousseau, unlike Hobbes and Hegel, was not pri- 


marily a philosopher. The Social Contract introduces some general dis- 
tinctions and conceptions of a philosophical kind, the significance and 
» limitations of which were more developed by later writers, including Green 
' and Bosanquet. But one would not expect much to be said about Rousseau 
' ina history of philosophy—not, at least, in one written by an Englishman. 
| In his case it would be very easy to detach and stress the ideological ele- 
; ment. In fact, this is what seems to have happened: the image or model of 
democratic society drawn from the Social Contract has been very much 
, more influential historically than any philosophical conceptualization or 
argument that the book contains. 

But no matter how we choose to classify any theorist, I think it will be 
agreed that we can distinguish these three different impulses and interests, 
and these three ‘orders’ of political thinking. Nor will anyone dispute that 
_ one very powerful interest throughout the course of European social think- 
ing has been the ‘ideological’—moral argument about ends and ways of 
| life, and about the institutional conditions of the good life. 


II 


Possibly each one of these impulses has grown weaker in recent years. 
Undoubtedly the progress of detailed empirical political and social inquiry 
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has shaken the habit of speculative sociological generalization of the 
‘philosophical’ kind, the concoction of what Dahl has called ‘macro. 
theory’ in politics: Part of what is to be found in classical political 
philosophy has now been absorbed into political science and sociology. 
Again, many philosophers now reject the conception of philosophy, and 
of the resulting connexion between philosophy and politics, on which 
most of classical political philosophy (in the strict sense) rests. I cannot 
here discuss the technical reasons for the rejection: I shall make just one 
remark—addressed to many political writers who have been lamenting 
the decay of traditional political philosophy: this lament is idle if you 
have no answer to the technical philosophical arguments which can be f 
deployed against the practice of supporting conclusions about the ‘func- 
tions’ of the State or about the rational ordering of social life by resting 
upon ‘higher’ or ‘more ultimate’ logical and philosophical principles. 

But does it follow that these philosophical arguments have produced a 
decay of philosophical political theorizing? I should argue that there has 
not been such a decay. While philosophers have been disclaiming compe- 
tence in political discussion, political scientists have been delighted to 
accept their disclaimer; and it can be argued that what is now happening 
is only an example of the familiar separation of a distinct subject from the 
parent philosophical stem. Political science, like economics, and other 
sciences, has reached the point where the specialists must themselves deal 
with the very general matters, including conceptual analysis, popularly or 
traditionally called ‘ philosophical’; and they do so at a level of sophistica- 
tion and complexity which the philosopher qua philosopher could hardly 
approach. The boundaries between philosophy and politics are being 
redrawn. A number of twentieth-century philosophers have drawn a 
very sharp line indeed between ‘philosophical’ questions (or conceptual 
analysis) and ‘empirical’ questions; between ‘second order’ and ‘first 
order’ statements about politics. By and large, the political scientists have 
been sensible enough to see that the drawing of this sharp boundary is 
hopelessly disabling for the study of social theory, and have ignored it. On 
the other hand, the philosophers who have imposed it have been left in 
occupation of only a wafer-thin slice of the territory of politics—as The 
Vocabulary of Politics clearly demonstrates. 

The philosophical impulse, in fact, is not the most important part of 
our inquiry; technical philosophy, after all, has only a limited influence; 
many of the most important political theorists of the last three centuries 
were not much influenced, or not influenced at all, by the technical 
philosophy of their own time. The philosophical impulse or influence is 


1 See his review article on de Jouvenel’s Sovereignty—‘Political Theory: Truth and Conse F 
quences’ (World Politics, vol. xi, no. 1, 1958). 
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only one of those which have sustained political speculation; others have 
been equally or even more important. This brings me, then, to the ‘ideo- 
logical impulse’ with which, in one way or another, the rest of this essay 
will be concerned. 


Ill 


The writers who have drawn attention to what they interpret as a 
languishing of philosophical thinking about politics have mainly in mind 
the political philosophy which has been an extension of moral theory— 
) which inquires into the ends of the State and its morally right organization 
(What is the State that I should obey it?)—into the morally necessary or 
morally justifiable ordering of political society. The ‘decline of political 
theory’ is taken to be the decline of the moral interest in politics. ‘On the 
one hand, there is a great deal of eagerness to deal with politics in moral 
terms; on the other, the insights of psychology, anthropology and of 
political observation have silenced the urge.” It is this fact—if it is a fact— 

that is most in need of explanation. 
| Is it a fact that there has been a ‘slackening’ of the ‘moral urge’? Once 
again it is not hard to construct a case against. There is, after all, a very 
large amount of contemporary discussion of the moral foundations and 
dimensions of politics; for instance, the many fashionable criticisms of 
secular or positivistic liberalism such as are examined by Frankel in his 
Case for Modern Man. Nor should we overlook the moral discussion to be 
found in the pages of sociologists who are interested in the non-political 
areas of social life. One striking (and perhaps strange) feature of recent 
American sociology has been the popularization of the notion of ‘aliena- 
tion’. This, together with the closely connected themes of anomie, de- 
personalization, the atomization allegedly inherent in large-scale industrial 
society, the supposed dissolution of ‘community’ and aggrandizement of 
the State and other depersonalized, bureaucratized forms of organization, 
is surely one of the most widely-followed fashions of social thought at 
present. Perhaps there is a good reason for this; perhaps the social con- 
ditions and changes which appear to be morally most significant are not 
changes, or possible changes, in political arrangements or institutions, but 
those at other levels of society. The kind of lives people live in modern 
Cities, the demands that industrial and other great organizations make upon 
them, the effects of commercialism, industrialization, and ‘mass media’ on 
popular culture—one could argue that it is in such contexts that the more 
important occasions for moral disquiet and reflection are to be found. In 
other words, if the moral interest in politics has declined, one reason could 


. ? Judith Shklar, Beyond Utopia (Princeton, 1957), p. 272. J. P. Plamenatz’s article ‘The Use of 
Political Theory’ (Pol. Studies, vol. viii, no. 1, 1960) and H. R. Greaves, ‘Political Theory Today’ 
(Pol. Sc. Quarterly, vol. xxv, no. 1, 1960) are examples of this line of argument. 
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be that questions of political organization, of allocation of political rights 
and powers, &c., are not at present generally felt to be morally critical! 


IV 


I want to develop this. There now prevails in England and the United 
States and in several other Western-type democracies a quite unusual degree 
of political relaxation and consensus. I shall not try to state carefully 
what this consensus embraces; but it obviously embraces the fundamental 
constitution of the liberal-democratic order. There is no significant social 
or intellectual movement which calls into question the broad structure of 
rights and powers understood to constitute or define a democratic polity. 
There are no new classes struggling to win a share in political power, none 
struggling for an enlargement of power in ways that would entail sub- 
stantial modification of political foundations. In Western Europe since, f pc 
let us say, the beginning of the seventeenth century, it is not often that this 
could have been said. One could point, of course, to important con- 
temporary controversies about rights or liberties (e.g. controversies about 
limitations upon the freedom of action of trade unions), but such con- 
troversies tend less and less to raise issues of great generality, and generality 
has normally been taken to be the work of philosophical issue in politics. 

Now, if this is roughly true, it is plausible to suppose that this consensus 
(and not technical changes in philosophy or the growth of empirical social 
science, or other developments of extremely circumscribed influence) is 
the main factor affecting the character of contemporary political theory. If 
classical political theory has died, perhaps it has been killed by the triumph 
of democracy. At any rate, this seems to me to be a very relevant con- 
sideration which has not been sufficiently noticed by those who have 

























written about the decay of political theory.” tic 
he 
11 am speaking of course of the Western democracies; the reader will immediately protest 
against this remark if it is applied to contemporary Africa. su 
2 May we not suspect the influence of ideological consensus even in some of the arguments § St 
employed by recent English philosophers? The late Miss Margaret Macdonald, for example, in 
her well-known essay, The Language of Political Theory, argues that the orthodox question 
Why should I obey the State, or Why should I obey the law? is in principle unanswerable. | Sti 
can give reasons why I should obey (or disobey) this particular law; but there is no answer to = 
the general question Why should I obey the law (or the State)? Now, apart from the question , 
whether this argument does justice to what such a philosopher as T. H. Green was really saying, 
we may ask whether the argument would in fact always hold. If we give the State a content (let B °P 
us take it to be, for example, a secular political authority claiming ultimate or sovereign a 


political power over all other institutions), have there not been theocrats and anarchists to 
whom it was by no means obvious that the State, as distinct from other institutions, was entitled 
to claim final obedience? If there is, then, a real general issue, is it pointless to try to make 4 
case in general terms for the supremacy of the State and its law, though we may admit that it 
is a general case only, and that there may quite well be conditions—as Green, along with other 
political philosophers admitted—under which the case for the State’s final authority does not 
hold? May not Miss Macdonald’s argument derive some plausibility from the fact that the 
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In fact, the consensus appears to include more than the general system 
of powers and rights and the legally established institutions which give 
effect to them. It seems to embrace also objectives and justifications of 
policy. Is there not an all but universal acceptance of the belief that con- 
tinuous technological and economic innovation, uninterrupted expansion 
of economic resources, a continuously rising standard of ‘ material welfare’, 
are the main purposes of social life and political action, and also the main 
criteria for judging the success and validity of a social order? No doubt, 
there is in any of the societies I have referred to some public questioning 
and criticism of these objectives and criteria; nevertheless, these are the 
objectives and criteria which define the course of contemporary democratic 
politics. They are the ‘built-in’ criteria which render irrelevant and impo- 
tent any alternative social philosophy. 

To speak of unusual ideological consensus when it is popularly sup- 
posed that the world is divided by warring ideologies may seem para- 
doxical; but the career of communism in England, the U.S.A., and some 
other democracies reinforces the argument. Communism has had no 
important effect in these countries as an alternative political philosophy; 
in England, as Miss Iris Murdock has put it, communism has been left 
to the communists: one of the chief forces in creating and consolidating 
democratic consensus has been the repudiation of the consequences of 
communist revolutions. And one might document the growth of consensus 
in England by examining the history of socialist thought over the past 
three or four decades. There are now few socialist writers who advocate 
any systematic alternative to the basic political assumptions and arrange- 
ments of a liberal-democratic system. Most of the specifically socialist 
notions of extended democratic rights and institutions which had some 
currency earlier in the century—industrial democracy, workers’ par- 
ticipation in management, guild socialism, and so on—are not much 
heard of now in serious politics. One of the most interesting points about 
such recent English works as Crosland’s The Future of Socialism and 
Strachey’s Contemporary Capitalism is that they disclose very plainly 


State and its legal supremacy are now so firmly established as a matter of historical fact that to 
ask in general, Why should I obey the State? seems as sensible as to ask why I should obey the 
laws of gravity? 

1It is possible, of course, that the political and moral consensus may be more superficial than 
appears; and that there may be conflicts or frustrations growing in the deeper social soils that 
most of us are not sensitive enough to perceive. If the sociologists to whom I earlier referred 
are right in much of what they say about the psychological dissatisfactions and social disloca- 
tions of industrial society, then this may be so. At any rate, they have not yet become significant 
in practical politics, and, except for a few writers of the ‘new Left’ in England and America, they 
have not provided material for new political forrnulations. In his Beyond the Welfare State, 
Myrdal tries to describe in more detail the consensus that exists in the stable democracies; he 
seems to have no doubt about the stability of the prevailing agreement upon the arrangements 
and objectives of the Welfare State. 
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indeed how the standard institutions and procedures of liberal parlia- 
mentary democracy are now accepted as common ground. 


Vv 


But, further, there is the even more interesting and important fact that 
some of the most influential political theorists of the day have become 
consciously anti-ideological. A closer look at some of the arguments which 
have been brought to bear against ideological politics will help us to see 
more clearly what is happening in contemporary English and American 
political theory. 

By and large, the ruling trend of contemporary theory has been reacting 
against the more optimistic philosophies or ideologies of the past two 
centuries; consciously or implicitly, it has set about deflating the larger 
ideas of human possibilities that recommended themselves to many 
thinkers in the past, and has engaged in the job of cutting down our notions 
of man’s nature to size. 

The argument against ‘ideological politics’ has taken a number of 
different lines. It may simply assert that ideological ways of formulating 
political attitudes and objectives have declined in the course of this 
century as a matter of fact. But most writers who have touched on this 
theme have intended to do more; they have produced an account of what 
they believe to be rational political action. One argument is that ideo- 
logically-dominated thinking has no relevance to the controlling facts of 
contemporary social structure and change. ‘Grand alternatives’ like 
capitalism and socialism are irrelevant, because our choice is not between 
all-inclusive and mutually exclusive alternatives; in any society, there may 
be an indefinite number of ways in which different institutions and social 
mechanisms may be arranged and administered. Sometimes, this point is 
connected with a wider point—that ideological thinking has usually been 
totalistic; that is, that it has assumed that every important characteristic 
of a society is connected with a single governing mechanism, and that the 
whole of human life can be transformed from a central point. Thus, it is 
suggested, ideological thinking tends to adopt global views of social 
structure and political action. 

Again, it has been argued that this totalistic illusion has been responsible, 
in those countries which have suffered ideologically-inspired revolution, 
for much of the barbarism of the twentieth-century upheavals. The 
attempt to transform society globally can never be successful, and demands 
the employment of force on a monstrous scale and in a never-ending 
process. The logic of the idea of total transformation leads to perpetual 


1 This is suggested by the way in which some followers of Marx have talked about ‘the’ 
revolution; as if there were one revolution that would transform society, and the eradication of 
all social evils waited upon ‘the’ revolution. 
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force, apart from the fact that ideological conviction is often associated 
with moral and political fanaticism. 

Finally, I must mention the criticism of ideological politics that Edward 
Shils has developed, because it is theoretically the most penetrating and 
interesting. Shils’s criticism connects with his theory of social groups and 
kinds of social cohesion. His argument is meant to suggest, I think, that 
those who have defined political action (or the change to be accomplished 
by political action) ideologically have erred by imposing upon civil society 
a character repugnant to it, one which rather characterizes other types of 
social grouping and adhesion. Civil society, according to Shils, is charac- 
terized by a plurality of groups, interests, and values, and the attachment of 
the members of civil society to the cqmmon set of values is normally 
moderate, lukewarm, sporadic, and intermittent. Thus, those who envisage 
a civil society as embodying a shared and intensely experienced set of 
common values are really imputing to civil society the emotional, psycho- 
logical, or moral qualities that are characteristic of quite different types of 
social group, for instance, the sect or the community bound by ‘ primordial’ 
ties of blood or propinquity. The attempt to create a civil society possessing 
a heightened emotionalism, and a more intense, inclusive, and continuous 
integration around a common ‘centre’, is thus bound to be destructive of 
liberty and other political values of civil society.? 

For such reasons, much recent British and American political theory has 
been concerned with the devaluation of ideology and ideologies, with 
showing the importance of ‘technique’ as opposed to ideology, or with 
showing that ‘incrementalism’ (Dahl and Lindblom), or ‘piecemeal 
engineering’ (Popper), are the most rational methods of political change. 
Now, this quite considerable body of recent writing obviously raises some 
very important questions (the question of the nature and function of 
ideologies in politics has certainly not been exhausted); and it seems odd, 
therefore, that there should be so much talk about the decline or decay of 
political theory. Nor does this particular line of thought justify the sug- 
gestion that political theory has been entirely supplanted by factual or 
purely descriptive and explanatory political ‘science’; for these writers 
are concerned with the justification of forms of political action and 
organization, just as political philosophers have always been. The method 
of justification is no doubt different; writers like Shils ground their 

1 The reference is primarily to the article, ‘Primordial, Personal, Sacred and Civil Ties’, in 
British Journal of Sociology, vol. 8, no. 2. Some of the bearings of this view upon questions of 
political philosophy are suggested in The Torment of Secrecy. Many other lines of contemporary 
political thinking are allied to those I have summarized. For example, Talmon’s studies of the 
history of political ideas, Totalitarian Democracy and Political Messianism, have a similar 
tendency; as have the various articles that have recently appeared discussing the positive 


functions of political apathy in democracies, for example, W. H. Morris Jones, ‘In Defence of 
Apathy’ (Pol. Studies, vol. iv, no. 6 1954). 
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conclusions on sociological premisses rather than on more general philo- 
sophical ones. Rut this is but another illustration of the point already made 
that in twentieth-century political theory the discussion of the general 
issues is being detached from ‘philosophy’ and more and more closely 
linked with empirical social inquiry. 

It could be argued, I think, that the thorough-going pluralism of present- 
day Anglo-American political theory has tended strongly to inhibit the 
formulation of general principles, values, or objectives of political life. It 
is the pervasive belief of current English and American political science 
that the ‘essence’ of democratic politics is a process of bargaining and of 
finding adjustments between competing demands, interests, values, ways 
of life~adjustments that will be more or less temporary and shifting as 
conditions change within and without society. In the more stable and 
affluent democracies this is the character that present political life has 
assumed. And this, surely, is enough to account for the relaxed atmosphere 
of modern democratic politics, the absence of political ideas of general 
range and importance, and of comprehensive political doctrine. In general, 
the politics of adjustment is one that directs itself to separate and limited 
issues, most of which affect only limited sections of a community, and any 
one of which engages rarely, and usually only marginally and casually, 
the interests or passions of a large span of the public, and which are 
unlikely, therefore, to generate political movements or coherent bodies of 
theory which aim to articulate a whole cluster of issues. It is evident that 
this corresponds very closely to Shils’s account of the nature of ‘civil 
society’. 

It would take me too far afield to try to examine in detail the now 
standard arguments against ‘ideological politics’; I shall make only one or 
two observations. One might argue, to begin with, that the writers to whom 
I am referring are incautious in their acclaim of the passing of ideologies; 
that they are generalizing too boldly from the special conditions that now 
happen to obtain in a few societies. Again, it may even be misleading to 
say that in these societies the function of ideology has vanished. It can be 
argued that the politics of ‘incrementalism’, of bargaining and adjustment, 
of the pursuit of limited objectives, can itself operate as it does only because 
of the strong and wide ideological consensus that happens to rule in these 


2 It is not only in political thinking that particularism or piecemealism is the prevailing habit 
of thought. Wright Mill’s recent book, The Sociological Imagination, may be read as a protest 
against this habit of thought in a wider context. If I follow him correctly, when he advocates 
the ‘sociological imagination’, he is protesting against the practice of many sociologists—the 
‘abstracted empiricists’-—of concentrating upon the separate and circumscribed social phenome- 
non or problem. He still believes that one can explore the structure of society as a whole; that 
there are controlling areas (or at least especially strategic areas) through which a wide range of 
social life can be affected; and that contemporary social theorists fail to attend to those strategic 
areas within the social system which have the widest influence on freedom and other values of 
democratic society. 
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societies. In his Preface to Democratic Theory, Dahl makes the point that 
the processes of bargaining and adjustment of claims involve agreed 
values and principles which keep political conflicts within bounds, limit 
the demands which minorities will seek to have granted, define the range 
within which acceptable solutions are known to lie, and so on. But this is 
a point of general importance. Recent political theorists have been apt to 
under-emphasize the extent to which all the elements which enter into the 
consensus operate as a necessary condition of effective political bargaining 
and compromise. Ideology may be no less an important element in a 
political and social system because it lies below the level of general 
political controversy. 

Again, just because of the special circumstances of our time, we may be 
too ready to conclude that ideology is a false, irrational, and even disastrous 
guide to political action. We look back over recent history, and we see that 
the aspirations and expectations of ideological and utopian thinkers or 
agitators differ ludicrously from the states of affairs that actually came to 
be: such highly-charged ideas as equality, fraternity, ‘positive’ freedom in 
the sense of general participation in the control of social affairs, and 
notions about a classless society, common ownership and the like, seem to 
have come to very little. And these large moral intimations have apparently 
not only been held to be irrelevant to the actual course of events: it is 
often argued that they have been pernicious in their effects: they have 
encouraged colossal blundering, they have blinded men to the under- 
standing of their own limitations, to the reality of original sin (Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s account of the human situation accords with many of the other 
fashionable currents of present-day social thought); they have provided 
facile justifications for ruthlessness and terror. Michael Polanyi has some- 
where argued that the revolutionary excesses of this century have resulted 
partly from ‘the excess of theoretical aspiration over practical wisdom’. 
Consequently, it is not hard to find grounds for arguing, as Popper does 
in effect in The Open Society and its Enemies, that gradual, piecemeal, 
‘experimental’ attack on limited and particular problems, the pragmatic 
alleviation of particular evils, is the only rational method of political 
change. 

In a sense, this sort of argument is incontrovertible. Political ideology 
has often been mainly faith, myth, superstition, political and moral dog- 
matism and fanaticism; when at full flood it has sometimes produced the 
most appalling destruction of existing institutions, traditions, and values. 
It would indeed be difficult to hold that there was anything rational about 
such ideology-impregnated social upheavals: to say that they are a 
‘rational’ way of bringing about desired social change would be as strange 
as to say that an earthquake is a good way of producing a lake. 
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Yet it seems to me that none of these arguments suffices to dismiss 
‘ideological politics’ as an obsolete and irrational method of social change. 
They cannot be ‘justified’; but they may be inevitable in some circum- 
stances; and we may also be able to argue—with the wisdom of hindsight 
and from the point of view of historical determinism—that they were the 
necessary condition for the production of certain social changes now 
accepted as desirable. ‘Justification’ and ‘rationality’ are categories 
applicable only within spheres of social action and change where calculated 
choice can be made; they apply only within the means-end model of social 
change and explanation. But could we not argue that there are certain 
types of social change which are (or were) desirable changes, but which 
could not have come about as a result of rational calculation and piecemeal 
adjustment, but only as the short- or long-term consequences of widespread 
ideological and even utopian upsurge and agitation? 

I am aware that in these very swift remarks I have run together with 
nothing like sufficiently careful definition and discrimination some 
exceedingly hard questions of political analysis and theory. And I confess 
that I do not know how to prove that phases or periods of intense ideo- 
logical activity (such as the activity of the Levellers and the Diggers in the 
English civil war, or the ideological ferment that preceded and accom- 
panied the French Revolution, or the swell of socialist myth-making, 
moralizing, and social criticism that grew throughout the nineteenth 
century) are a necessary lever of political change, even though they never 
succeed in bringing about the results that ideologists believe they are bring- 
ing about. But one can argue negatively. One can argue that the ‘unideo- 
logical’ politics of adjustment and piecemeal change must necessarily 
accept limited goals and types of social change, or again, that the many 
built-in pressures that support order and stability, the natural need and 
desire to go on living the daily life, operate to sift and narrow the objectives 
that are likely to be put on the agenda of responsible politics. (This, in 
fact, was one of the stock Marxist arguments against the politics of 
gradualism and reform—that the policy of incrementalism or rational 
calculation will involve us in accepting as constants certain structural 
features of the existing system, and certain moral or ideological elements 
that are embedded in that structure.) 

To put this in another way—in any given state of society there will be 
well-established institutions and habits of moral thinking, which are 
central in the sense that they protect important elements, and which 
operate to limit the objectives, methods, and types of change which are 
accepted as matters for political policy and governmental action, so that at 
any given time that part of the social structure that is at all generally 
recognized as subject to political action and change is always comparatively 
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small. But it is in relation to what must be called the institutional and 
ideological infrastructure that ideological ferment and ideological politics 
have a very important function. They have their important effects below 
the level of ‘rational’ or programmatic political action, in eroding or 
loosening established moral and ideological habits and certainties, in pro- 
ducing the climate of opinion in which it is ultimately possible for new 
sorts of political or social objectives, new forms of social control and 
organization, new techniques of social action, to be accepted as parts of 
the ordinary programmes of political parties. 

However, it is not my intention in this article to embark upon a thorough 
examination of this question. My comments are simply meant to illustrate 
two main points: (a) That recent political scientists have in fact been 
raising interesting and important problems of political theory and their 
discussion is a continuation of discussions that have been going on in 
Western political theory for centuries. (It is evident that some of the issues 
raised are very close to those raised by Burke about the French Revolution 
or by Marxists in their controversies with ‘gradualists’ and reformers.) 
(b) Yet, at the same time, this example does illustrate an important shift 
of interest in recent political speculation. In the democratic countries 
practical politics are mainly concerned for the time being with limited 
objectives and adjustments: many political scientists have come to accept 
this style of politics as the rational norm for all political activity: the dis- 
counting of ideology has been accompanied by a scepticism concerning 
general speculation about the moral issues of politics, a disposition to 
assume that thinking about ‘techniques’ alone qualifies as really rational 
or practical political thinking. 


VI 


Let me take two other examples. The anti-ideological trend of so much 
recent political theory (‘anti-ideological’ both in the sense of discounting 
the importance of ideologies in politics, and in the sense of attacking and 
debunking political ideologies that have been very influential) is very plain 
in much of what is now being said about the nature of democracy and 
about the working of democratic institutions, especially political parties. 


1 The only support that one could give to this assertion would be in the form of extended 
historical analysis. One would have to show how prolonged periods of ideological ferment, no 
matter how ‘utopian’ the ideologies might have been, ultimately produced important political 
results in the form of quite common-place programmes and policies. Examples are the revo- 
lutionary current in France from the late eighteenth century to the end of the nineteenth, or 
the nineteenth-century British movement of utopian socialism. A more extreme, and large- 
scale, example would be the rise, spread and ultimate political effects of the great world re- 
ligions. There are some interesting remarks about some of the topics I have touched on in the 
last few paragraphs in Howard Horsburgh’s article, ‘The Relevance of the Utopian’ (Ethics, 
vol. Ixvii, no. 2). 
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I will start with Schumpeter’s brilliant discussion in Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy which expresses a line of thought and an emphasis which 
reappears substantially in later books.1 Schumpeter begins, it will be 
remembered, by rejecting ‘The Classical Theory of Democracy’ which he 
formulates in this way: ‘The democratic method is that institutional 
arrangement for arriving at political decisions which realizes the common 
good by making the people itself decide issues through the election of 
individuals who are to assemble in order to carry out its will.’ He rejects 
this view because it involves assumptions and concepts about non- 
existents—a common good, a popular will, &c. He goes on to expound 
and defend ‘Another Theory of Democracy’ of which the formula is: 
‘The democratic method is that institutional way for arriving at political 
decisions in which individuals acquire the power to decide by means of a 
competitive struggle for the people’s vote.’ 

Obviously, this involves a very different notion of the functions of the 
‘elements’ in a democratic system and the relations between them. The 
leaders of the political parties decide, not ‘the people’. It is the more or 
less organized groups of men competing for power who have the initiative 
and supply the political drive: ‘so far as there are genuine group-wise 
volitions at all . . . [they] do not assert themselves directly . . . [but] remain 
latent, often for decades, until they are called to life by some political 
leader who turns them into political factors’ (p. 270, 2nd edition). Policies 
and programmes are to be viewed as weapons employed in the competition 
for office, taken up or discarded according as they help or prejudice the 
party’s competitive position; some question will become an ‘issue’ in 
politics when a leader or party judges it to be ‘a good horse to back’. And 
a political party ‘is a group whose members propose to act in concert in 
the competitive struggle for political power’ (p. 283).? 

A model like Schumpeter’s is not to be criticized for being unrealistic. 
Any model involves selection and simplification: it is to be judged by its 
capacity to explain (and perhaps predict) the facts it is intended to explain. 
No doubt we could explain within the limits of Schumpeter’s assumptions 
a great many of the political events of a democratic state. Nevertheless, I 
want to comment on a couple of the interesting features of his simpli- 
fication. 

In the first place, his model places heavy emphasis on manipulation and 
leadership—on the making and propagating of policy—and its tendency is 
to draw attention away from the ‘infrastructure’. I do not intend to imply 

1 For example, Dahl’s Preface to Democratic Theory and Down’s An Economic Theory of 
Government Decision-Making in a Democracy. 

2 So also Downs, on Economic Theory and Democracy, p. 28: ‘parties formulate policies in 


order to win elections, rather than win elections in order to formulate policies’. This is des- 
cribed as ‘the fundamental hypothesis of our model’. 
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that he would deny the importance of the infrastructure; nevertheless, it is 
important to be quite explicit that this special emphasis is there. 

Now, if we like, we may apply the word ‘politics’ to one level of activity 
only—to the level where policy operates, where individuals and groups 
more or less explicitly and deliberately seek adjustments and arrangements 
of their particular interests and activities. But, if we define the political 
in this way, it is very important to remember that the range of the political 
is always oscillating, and may at times oscillate somewhat violently.? 
And for Schumpeter to say that ‘so far as there are genuine group-wise 
volitions at all . . . they do not assert themselves directly . . . but remain 
latent often for decades until they are called to life by some political 
leader who turns them into political factors’ is to be guilty of a very con- 
siderable over-simplification. It is true, of course, that this is how things 
often happen; political leaders formulate policies which are not formu- 
lated by other social groups; they crystallize or focus attitudes or demands 
that would otherwise remain uncrystallized; they may propose solutions 
that no one else has proposed. But to leave the matter there would be to 
postulate a gap between the politician (and the political party) and other 
social organizations which may be wider in some societies than in others, 
but which is not an invariable feature of all democracies. The party 
politician who appears in the political theory of Schumpeter and many 
other present-day political theorists is an abstraction. In ‘real life’ not all 
politicians are members only of a political party, or committed only to the 
success of a party (as ‘success’ is defined in the sort of model I am dis- 
cussing). They are often also members of other social organizations; and 
very often they may be said to belong to a movement—and a movement is a 
social as well as a political phenomenon, and something it would be 
difficult to define except (at least partly) by reference to doctrine. 

Now it is a matter of common observation that politicians are very often 
in the grip of a conflict between the beliefs or interest of their organizations 
or movements and of their party. And how they act in the end will not 
always be explicable solely by reference to the conditions of party success 
in the competition for power. Moreover, democratic societies differ from 
one another as regards the latitude for manceuvre that parties enjoy. Within 

1 It seems to me that recent political science has suffered from concentrating so heavily on the 
study of short-term political events (e.g. the study of the single election), on the act of ‘decision- 
making’, on ‘bargaining models’ and so on. This may have had advantages from the point of 
view of concreteness, empirical exactness and rigour. But it has brought about a very drastic 
abstraction from a great deal of political reality. Rostow, it will be remembered, in his British 
Economy in the Nineteenth Century suggests an outline of the relations between economic 
change and political action. His schema involves two inter-related tripartite divisions: one 
between long-term, trend or medium term, and short-term economic processes, the other a 
division between economy, society and politics; his suggestions concerning the different ways 


in which the three types of economic change operate at the political level could be profitably 
explored further by political theorists. 
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the one society there is an oscillation over time: the relations between 
parties and ‘society’ change, and there are occasions when the impact of 
demands, or of more general social and political ideas generated within 
social movements or organizations, upon the life and actions of parties is 
much greater than at others. This being so, the model of democratic 
politics which Schumpeter proposes will be helpful for explanation only in 
certain cases. And, even with this limitation, it is more likely to be helpful 
in the understanding of short-term runs of political decisions than in the 
understanding of a long-term direction of political change. 

This, then, is the kind of emphasis and selection which the now fashion- 
able Schumpeterian model of democracy contains. It is relatively un- 
interested in the important Marxian notion of ‘shifts in the foundation’ 
or infrastructure and their long-run political effects; or, if we may use a 
different image, it largely ignores the series of concentric circles within 
which, in some societies and at some times, the generation of social 
attitudes, ideas, and ideologies takes place. Perhaps the most important 
point I want to make is that these circles oscillate as conditions change: 
they grow wider or narrower, as regards both the range of social institutions 
or conditions which become subject of social questioning and idea-making, 
and the numbers of those who are to some degree caught up in social 
criticism.” 

One thing that may be said about Schumpeter’s account is that it tends 
to stress the specialized and professional character of political activity; 
that its intention and effect is one of ideological deflation. And this brings 
me to the other comment I wish to make about his theory. Most of the 
so-called theories of democracy in the history of political thought have 
been primarily normative or prescriptive. One important strain of demo- 
cratic thought has connected democracy with the enlargement and greater 


1 And sometimes a difference as regards the current ‘issues’ of politics: as regards some 
issues, a party may have no alternative but to obey pressure ‘from below’ ; as regards others, it 
may be able to play the electoral market in the manner Schumpeter describes. 

2 In his review of de Jouvenel’s Sovereignty in World Politics to which I have already referred, 
Dahl employs this concept of oscillation in speculating about the nature of democratic ‘con- 
sensus’. His point, of course, is very closely related to mine. It would be a legitimate comment 
that Schumpeter does not pretend to be providing a model of any political system but only of 
democratic systems. And he might argue—indeed, there are plain indications that he would 
argue—that a democratic system will operate successfully (in the sense of maintaining over a 
long period its character or structure) only if conditions are as I have described them, in par- 
ticular, only if the range of matters that come up for political decision and action remains 
narrow. This is now, of course, a widely-held view; one aspect of the reaction against socialist 
ideologies, or against notions of ‘holistic’ planning, is the argument that democracy is a method 
and system of government which requires as a condition that ‘the effective range of political 
decision should not be extended too far’ (Schumpeter). It is dubious whether this particular 
hypothesis can be given any hard meaning: what I have already said about the way in which 
consensus oscillates suggests that how much a government can do and get away with—or a 
party propose and get away with—will be affected by many different conditions which are fat 
from being stable. However, it will be clear that this particular theory about democracy is 
closely allied with Shils’s account of the nature of ‘civil society’ to which I referred earlier. 
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ment of common affairs for sharing effective social responsibility. On this 
view, part of the task of a theory of democracy would be to investigate the 
means by which self-government or participation in the direction of 
affairs could be more widely extended. Mill puts very succinctly what has 
been a pretty constant problem and theme in the growth of democratic 
theory: ‘A democratic constitution not supported by democratic institu- 
tions in detail, but confined to the central government, not only is not 
political freedom, but often creates a spirit precisely the reverse, carrying 
down to the lowest grade in society the desire and ambition of political 
domination.’ This is not only succinct, but also perceptive—as the post- 
Millian growth of party discipline and party machines, of political bosses, 
and of publicity agents and carefully managed publicity campaigns re- 
mind us. 

Perhaps there is no logical incompatibility between this and the Schum- 
peterian model; one might, for instance, say that Schumpeter is speci- 
fying the minimum conditions of democracy at the level of central govern- 
ment, and that his specification is not affected by how much or how little 
decentralization and diversification of control there might be down below. 
But I doubt it. I suspect that the more the two positions were developed, 
the more theoretical conflict would become apparent. On Schumpeter’s 
view, it is the function of political parties to compete for votes by raising 
issues and proposing policies; it is the function of the public to express a 
preference between competing leaders and would-be governments. He 
appears to be saying that so far as democracy is concerned, this is not 
merely how democratic systems happen to work now, but that it is the 
most that can be expected. In effect, his model has a normative or prescrip- 
tive ring about it; and this is the more so when it is examined in the context 
in which he places it, viz. the rejection of the ‘classical theory of democracy’ 
with its very different conception of the meaning of self-government and 
of individual political participation and responsibility. 

My second example is Dahl’s model in Preface to Democratic Theory. 
This differs a little from Schumpeter’s in that Dahl assigns a less prominent 
place to parties and the electoral competition and a more prominent place 
to organized minorities and pressure groups. He warns us against attributing 
too rich a function to elections; in his view, the main function of elections 
in the democratic system is that they extend the range of the minori- 
ties which exert an influence on governmental decisions. According to 
Dahl, democracy is neither rule by the majority nor rule by a minority, but 
tule by minorities. ‘Thus the making of governmental decisions is not a 
majestic march of great majorities united on certain matters of basic policy. 
It is the steady appeasement of relatively small groups’ (p. 146). (Dahl at 
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least has it in common with Schumpeter that he rejects the majority and 
anything that smacks of the notion of the general will.) 

One might say that Dahl’s assertion is just not true as a universal propo- 
sition; that there are not a few occasions and issues on which a majority 
does form and exert its influence. Recent political theory has no doubt 
gained in getting rid of loose and muddled concepts like ‘the general will’ 
and the ‘common good’, and uncriticized, question-begging ones like ‘the 
majority’; but it is another matter whether it is fortunate in what it has 
substituted. In Dahl (and in the whole tribe of ‘pressure group’ analysts) 
the emphasis falls heavily on the notion of the determinate, relatively 
‘given’, or impermeable, minority or group, possessing its own clear and 
determinate interests which have to be attended to by parties and govern- 
ments. This, no one will want to deny, is one sub-system within the very 
complex system of democratic politics; but it exists in interplay with other 
sub-systems, including the interaction of interests, institutions, movements, 
ways of life within a process of general influence, and ‘discussion’ (if I may 
fall back on one of the governing conceptions of older theorists of demo- 
cracy), and the resulting slow spread of general attitudes or bodies of 
belief which certainly affect the course of politics in the long run. In reject- 
ing the categories and assumptions of the older philosophical idealists and 
monists, some of the more recent school of pluralists have tended to play 
down the social processes by means of which some sort of common 
denominator of sentiment and idea is created within a society, processes 
which are undoubtedly important for politics, and which their idealist 
predecessors rightly took to be pretty central for political theory, even if 
they misrepresented or unduly magnified them. 

In an earlier section I illustrated the general reaction against ideology 
which has marked recent political and sociological thought. Corres- 
pondingly, then, in some recent democratic theory there has been an 
undermining of versions of democratic ideology which have been very 
prominent until quite recently. 


Vil 


I have already explained that it is not my object to examine the theo- 
retical strength of the views I have been considering. My main object has 
been to draw attention to some very common characteristics of recent 
political thought with a view to explaining the widely shared impression 
that political theory or political philosophy has lost its inspiration. If we 
take the work of such writers as Schumpeter and Dahl, it is absurd to say 
that the energy or the rigour of political theorizing have declined; on the 
contrary, it has acquired an analytical thoroughness and sharpness, 4 
closeness in argument, that is pretty new. But what this more recent work 
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does show is a narrowing of moral interests and expectations, a dismissal 
of wider notions of equality, freedom, participation, &c.,1 and, accom- 
panying this, the tendency to be most interested in the existing machinery 
of democratic systems. This is not simply a matter of science replacing 
the more philosophical interest in principles, values, or objectives. The 
ambition to lay the foundations of an empirical science of politics is no 
doubt a very important intellectual influence; but the present trend is also 
critical: it expresses an ideological or philosophical standpoint of its own, 
an inclination to accept as inevitable, or at least as more rational than any 
alternative, the broad types of organization, the distribution of rights and 
roles, the methods of adjusting existing interests, which have by now come 
to define democracy in the Anglo-Saxon democracies. In short, as I have 
said before, the current feeling that there is no very persuasive alternative 
to the prevailing methods and orthodoxies of Anglo-American democracy 
is at least one of the reasons for the shortcomings (if shortcomings they 
are) of contemporary political theory. 


1Instead of illustrating my general thesis by dealing with recent theories of democracy, I 
might have taken recent writing about liberty, one striking feature of which has been an 
emphasis on the value or importance of ‘negative freedom’ and the distrust of notions of 
‘positive freedom’. Berlin’s Two Concepts of Liberty is quite typical in this respect. Berlin’s way 
of reviewing somewhat indiscriminately many different concepts of ‘positive freedom’, ranging 
from the special views of Hegel to much more prosaic attempts to connect liberty with the 
exercise of political initiative, is surprising and questionable; all the same, in his sensitiveness 
to the possibly illusory and dangerous character of ideas of ‘positive freedom’, he is very much 
in tune with his time. On a different point: the trend of thought I describe in the text is not of 
course entirely novel, as readers of Michels’s Political Parties will be well aware; the argument 
between the supporters of a radical democratic ideology and those who insist upon the hard 
logic of social organization has been going on for some time. What is perhaps characteristic of 
More recent years is the unusual weakness of the strain of moral criticism and speculation. 











































THE NATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT 
SOCIETY AND THE CLEAN AIR ACT (1956) 


J. B. SANDERSON 
University of Manchester 


SMOKE abatement is within that class of subjects sometimes designated as 
*non-controversial’, not because no controversies are involved, but because 
political parties have no definite policies about it. Such a situation naturally 
leaves more room for pressure-group operations than one in which there are 
clear party lines. The purpose of the present article is to give some account 
of the pressure-group activity surrounding the Clean Air Act of 1956, with 
particular reference to the National Smoke Abatement Society, the only 
group concerned specifically with this issue. 

Legislation for smoke abatement dates back to 1273, but despite this 
long history it cannot be said to have been very effective. Within the last 
century the story has been largely one of half-hearted legislative action and 
unheeded committee reports.? Before 1956 the law on air pollution was 
determined by the Public Health Act (1875), the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act (1897), and the Public Health (Smoke Abatement) Act (1926). These 
provisions were fragmentary and by the 1950’s they had been rendered 
obsolete by technological developments. Committee reports of 1946 and 
1952 recommending further measures did not lead to legislative action. 
In 1954 the NSAS suggested that the law was so out-dated that the only 
sensible course was to scrap existing legislation and substitute a new and 
comprehensive instrument.’ In 1956 this aim was achieved, partly because 
of its activities, partly because of the effect on public opinion of the great 
fog of 1952, partly because of the report of the Beaver Committee, and 
partly because of initiative taken by Mr. Gerald Nabarro, M.P. It will be 
convenient to present the narrative under these four headings. 





I. THE NATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY 
(a) Membership and finance. 
Apart from the war years, the Society had made steady, if unspectacular, 
1 In 1958 the Society became the National Society for Clean Air, but it will be referred to 
throughout by its old name, abbreviated to NSAS. 
2 There were committee reports recommending measures for the abatement of air pollution 
in 1921, 1946, and 1952. 


3 See the NSAS Memorandum to the Committee on Air Pollution (1954), p. 8. 
Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 3 (1961, 236-253). 
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progress since its inception in 1929. After five years the annual income was 
still less than £1,000; but by 1950, £4,500 had been attained and more re- 
cently the figure has approached £10,000. The membership has similarly 
increased. Local authority members, for instance, numbered only 60 in 
1932, but 500 had joined by 1958, including all the major authorities likely 
to be concerned with air pollution. 

The members can be divided into three main classes: local authorities, 
commercial undertakings, and private individuals and societies. Many local 
authorities are concerned if for no other reason than that they are required 
to administer most of the provisions of clean air legislation. The com- 
mercial members are mainly industrial undertakings, both public and pri- 
vate, and organizations of them that are directly or indirectly interested in 
clean air. Manufacturers of smokeless fuels and organizations such as the 
Solid Smokeless Fuels Federation, have a direct interest, and critics of the 
NSAS have not been slow to point out that the Society is partially financed 
by members of this kind. Public bodies like the National Coal Board have 
also found membership worth-while. Commercial members, though num- 
bering only about one-third of the membership, contribute about 55 per 
cent. of the money annually subscribed. Finally, there are what might be 
termed ‘do-good’ members, consisting of individuals and societies which 
are not concerned commercially with clean air. Examples of such members 
are the Scottish Council of Women Citizens’ Associations and the Sheffield 
Council of Churches. 

This diversity of membership, though a source of strength in some re- 
spects, can lead to internal dissension. In 1952, for instance, the National 
Coal Board attempted (unsuccessfully) to prevent the Society from issuing 
a report criticizing the use of ‘nutty slack’, which had been recommended 
by the Minister of Fuel and Power. More recently the Society has clashed 
with the Coal Utilization Council (another member) over the advertising 
campaign sponsored by the latter on behalf of the open coal-fire. 

In passing, it may be noted that this analysis of the Society’s membership 
suggests that the usual classification of pressure groups into sectional and 
cause (or ‘promotional’) groups is not entirely satisfactory. The Society 
might be thought of as promotional, but this would obscure the sectional 
element in its composition. A more useful distinction would be one between 
groups that are the definite and appointed spokesmen for a particular sec- 
tion of the community, and groups that are primarily concerned with the 


? This classification is, perhaps, most clearly exemplified by S. E. Finer in an article in the 
Twentieth Century (Oct. 1957): ‘There are two main types of associations. There are some 
whose whole raison d’etre is lobbying. These are ‘‘promotional’’ groups—the societies for 
improving this and pulling down that. . . . In the other type of association lobbying is only a 
sideline. Its reason for existence is to provide domestic services for its members, and to pro- 
mote their interests. But these interests do from time to time necessitate an approach to 
government.’ 
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propagation of attitudes (which may well be economically beneficial to 
certain sections of their support). 





(b) Policy and tactics. 

The general propaganda activities of the Society are severely limited by J 4?! 
its small income. According to its journal, it is a question ‘not of any blitz- sel 
kreig [sic] but of an untiring war of attrition along the whole of the air tio 


pollution front’.’ ‘It is . . . impracticable’, the Society’s report for 1957 
states, ‘to consider intensive or continuing publicity campaigns, and} /” 
reliance has to be placed on steady, if unspectacular work.’ Nc 


The Society has therefore usually been discriminating in the selection of } 5° 
targets. Generally, what the Society’s 1948 report called ‘the better in-} of 
formed sections of the community’ have been chosen, on the view that this} Th 
‘informed’ minority would have to be converted before popular support the 
could arise. References to this distinction between the informed and mass f 42 
opinion occur frequently in the Society’s publications. Reviewing the Final — 4% 
Report of the Government Committee on Air Pollution, Smokeless Air W® 
demanded that it be acted upon ‘with a sense of urgency’, and to secure} tha 
this result, thought the journal, ‘may well require the constant pressure of | fits 
informed public opinion which can be secured not by costly mass propa- f 


ganda, but rather by continued education and stimulation of the leaders § 2° 
of public opinion and those who will develop and administer the measures} Ha 
ma 


to be taken’.? It should not be concluded, however, that mass opinion was 
totally neglected by the Society; for, as will be seen later, every effort was fiel 
made to place items in the popular press. But even here there seems to q 
have been more rejoicing over one item in The Times or the Manchester hin 
Guardian than over ninety and nine elsewhere.* whi 

Another main general principle of the Society’s publicity tactics, which f ™S: 
was indeed partially entailed by the first, was the determination to be at 
all times moderate and factual. The Society has shown ‘a care that propa-§ (c) 
ganda must be backed by sober data; an emphasis on realism in all advo-— 17 
cated policies—all these have helped, and although with more hot air and hea 
glamour the Society might have made more of a stir from time to time, it 
would in the end have got it nowhere, and its prestige, instead of steadily 
















of di 

rising, could only too easily have been lost’.4 The case for smoke abate- can: 
. . . . 2° 

ment is, furthermore, one that lends itself readily to highly factual state-F , . 
ment. There is evidence that the majority of people (even among the and 
‘informed’”) have really very little idea of the economic and physiological toll - 
1 Smokeless Air, Winter 1951. easil 

2 Ibid., Winter 1954. must 

3 See Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Council of the Society (12 June, 1953) when bog 


appreciation was expressed to Dr. R. Lessing, a member who had contributed an article to 
The Times on air pollution. 4 Smokeless Air, Spring 1950. 
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of air pollution. Indeed, the Society itself was taken aback when the Beaver 
Committee in 1954 quoted the surprising figure of £250,000,000 as the 
annual cost of air pollution. Such lack of appreciation is understandable, 
for the deleterious effects of pollution are not, in normal times, readily 
apparent.’ The alarming facts were therefore expected to speak for them- 
selves, and some of the Society’s literature consists entirely of factual asser- 
tions that leave the reader to draw the right conclusions.’ 

The Society’s moderation can be seen clearly in its attitude to the 
Interim Report of the Government Committee on Air Pollution published in 
November 1953. This was a brief appraisal of the position together with 
some recommendations of emergency steps that might be taken in the event 
of the recurrence of a fog similar to that of December 1952 in London. 
The Report was not sufficiently radical for some sections of the press, and 
the Society could easily have joined in the clamour in an effort to secure 
amore vigorous Final Report. However, it chose to support the Committee 
and came down heavily on the critics: ‘Any report short of a fairy story 
would have been a disappointment to the uninformed . . . it was the papers 
that had given little or no attention to the problem and hardly knew the 
first thing about it that were the most critical and downright silly.’* 

Above all, the Society had to avoid the crippling accusation of cranki- 
ness. In its early days it was often dismissed as an organization of eccentrics. 
Had this charge stuck, it would clearly have been damning to a body whose 
main hope was to gain a reputation for authoritative statements within its 
field. 

The Society’s authority and knowledge have been the main factors be- 
hind what success it has achieved since 1929. They have been the factors 
which have enabled it, in part at least, to overcome the disadvantages of 
its inability to stage mass campaigns. 


(c) Media 
The propaganda used by the NSAS may be listed under five main 
headings: 


1 ‘The savings from a clean air policy will come gradually, and even imperceptibly, in a host 
of different ways. It is only in the imaginary accounts of the nation as a whole. . . . that we 
can find the true balance sheet’ (Smokeless Air, Summer 1957). 

* The pamphlet Facts about Smoke is a good example. Not unexpectedly, this approach has 
not always satisfied some of the Society’s more militant members. In an article entitled ‘Sins 
and Emissions’ (Smokeless Air, Autumn 1953) J. Moore maintained that the propaganda of 
the Society had shown ‘a tendency towards too great an emphasis upon the scientific and the 
technical and insufficient upon the translation and dissemination of such information in a form 
easily understood by the ordinary man’. He further gave it as his opinion that ‘Public opinion 
must be educated to the point where it frowns most severely upon the little Neros who fiddle 
While their coal fires burn . . . contributing to the suffocation and poisoning of their fellow 
men. , 


* Ihid., Spring 1954. 
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(i) Publications of the Society. The Society publishes a quarterly journal, 
Smokeless Air, which is sent to all members and to organizations such as 
libraries, and which now has a circulation of about five thousand. Apart 
from editorial comment, its contents can normally be divided into ‘popu- 
lar’ material concerning the Society, its members, meetings, &c., and more 
or less technical material on the causes, effects, and prevention of air 
pollution. As well as being ‘the most effective single means for maintaining 
the interest of the Society’s members’,! the journal has been widely reviewed — Le 
and quoted, particularly in the more specialized sections of the press which § cle 
deal with fuel and industrial processes; and there are few issues which do § the 
not lead to press comment and summaries. ex! 

The Society’s Year Book has a circulation of about three thousand and 








esi 
purports to be something of a ‘ clean air handbook’. It certainly contains — So 
much information (bibliographies, summaries of recent official publica- J fig 
tions, &c.) that might reasonably be regarded as useful to persons interested J ex 
in smoke abatement and allied topics. ha 
The leaflets produced by the Society vary from general publications like | 
Facts about Smoke and Guilty Chimneys to more specialized ones such as § tre 
Smoke Prevention and Science Teaching. m: 
(ii) The press. Press publicity directly or indirectly attributable to the fot 
Society may be put in three categories. First, there is material contributed — fo. 
directly by members. In 1958 nine such articles appeared in various places.’ Fon 
A single contribution of this kind may be of considerable importance: for F pr 
example, the article ‘Polluted Air over Towns’ by Dr. R. Lessing which § G 
appeared in The Times in 1953. So 
As well as such material there is publicity directly inspired, or at least F th 
greatly assisted by, the Society. The 1954 Annual Report found that 
‘many press articles have been published, frequently following interviews f (d 
or correspondence with journalists and other writers’, and the Society’s 
literature contains frequent references to assistance rendered to writers of § ex 
all descriptions. Indeed, the Society has increasingly come to regard itself pc 
as a sort of information bureau for inquiries about smoke abatement and § 4, 
allied problems: ‘Journalists and other writers, technical workers, speakers, § oy 
local authorities and others look to the Society to supply them with in- fy, 
formation or to put them in touch with other bodies, persons or sources Fat 
that can help.”* Government departments and nationalized industries have, je 
apparently, been among the inquirers.‘ Similarly, by giving journalists F to 
material ‘ready to serve’, the Society always receives good coverage for its Fan 
annual conference; the Bournemouth Conference of 1955 occasioned n0 § of 


less than 467 items in various newspapers and periodicals. 






1 NSAS Annual Report 1951. 


2 See Annual Report for that year. 
3 Smokeless Air, Spring 1947. 


* See Annual Report 1949. 
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(iii) Lectures and meetings. The extent of the propaganda that can be 
disseminated in this way is clearly limited by the Society’s lack of man- 
power. The Economic League could hold eighteen thousand meetings in 
1956,! but at this time the NSAS had only three paid staff who gave lec- 
tures. However, oral propaganda on a limited scale, directed to carefully 
chosen audiences, has always been regarded as important. 

(iv) Exhibitions. Exhibition work is becoming increasingly important. 
Local authorities proposing to set up a smoke control area often hold a 
clean air exhibition, or devote some part of an exhibition to the clean air 
theme, and it is to the Society that they almost invariably turn for their 
exhibits. The Society’s activities in this field have increased steadily, 
especially during the post-war period. In the year ending 30 June 1937 the 
Society participated in only four exhibitions, but in 1948 the corresponding 
figure was eighteen, and in 1957 the Society participated in over forty 
exhibitions of various kinds, while a further twenty requests for assistance 
had to be refused through lack of resources. 

(v) Broadcasting. Fog and smoke abatement have not received extensive 
treatment on radio and television. None the less, the Society’s expertise has 
made possible a slight access to these most important media that would 
otherwise have been denied. In 1950, for instance, Dr. G. Burnett (M.O.H. 
for Preston and a member of the Society’s Executive Council) gave a talk 
on air pollution on the North of England Home Service and in a television 
programme called ‘Fog’ Richard Dimbleby interviewed Arnold Marsh, 
General Secretary of the Society. More recently several members of the 
Society took part in a sound broadcast ‘Science against Smog’ which was 
thought to have been very successful.? 


(d) Degree of success 


Clearly, smoke abatement is not a cause which may reasonably be 
expected to make spectacular advances. So long as many people regard 
pollution as almost a natural phenomenon education is bound to be slow. 
However, there can be no doubt about the rise in interest in and concern 
over air pollution. The growth in the Society’s numbers and wealth might 
well be taken as evidence of this. Further, the press has paid ever-increasing 
attention in post-war years. Sixty newspaper cuttings a month on the sub- 
ject were received by the Society in 1946, but by 1951 the figure had risen 
to nearly two hundred.* By 1954 a thousand cuttings were arriving monthly,‘ 
and the number has continued to increase. To some degree also, the extent 
of air pollution measurement may be taken as an index of the importance 


1S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire (Pall Mall Press, 1958), p. 78. 
® See Smokeless Air, Spring 1956. 


® Tbid., Winter 1953. * Ibid., Autumn 1955. 
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attached to the subject. In 1939 only 202 instruments were in use; by 1954 
the number was 1,446.1 

More specifically, the Society has been responsible for the propagation 
of the two ideas which have been the main vehicles of smoke abatement in 
recent years. It was in 1935 that Charles Gandy (Chairman of the Society) 
first suggested in a letter to the press that smokeless zones should be 
established in areas of high pollution. Although it was not until 1951 that 
the first smokeless zone was actually set up (in Coventry), almost all of our 
major cities now have at least one. Commenting on the establishment of 
the first zone, the Medical Press thought that ‘the beginning of the experi- 
ment would still be some decades in the future”* had it not been for the 
efforts of the Society. The principle of ‘prior approval’, whereby plans for 
the installation of fuel-burning appliances have to be submitted for the 
approval of the relevant local authority, was not invented by the Society. 
Indeed, it was in operation in several continental countries some years 
before the war; but the Society can claim to have made it familiar in tech- 
nical and administrative circles in this country. The Clean Air Act of 1956 
was largely based on these notions of smokeless zones and ‘prior approval’. 

The Society has the advantage that its cause is difficult to oppose 
openly, though indirect opposition is far from difficult because of the still 
strong romantic tradition surrounding the open coal-fire. It is perhaps 
indicative of the success of the Society’s propaganda that interests which do 
not on the whole benefit from clean air policies* have lately found it neces- 
sary to disseminate counter-propaganda. As early as April 1954, Mr. J. 
Wood-Smith (vice-president of the Coal Merchants’ Federation of Great 
Britain) was urging members to ‘take up the fight to ensure that air pollu- 
tion and smoke abatement are kept in their proper channels, * and in 1955 
Mr. J. W. Stewart, presenting the annual report to the annual meeting of 
the Federation, said that there was a feeling in the trade that they were not 
“standing up for the open fire quite as they should do’.' Since the passing 
of the Clean Air Act, the coal merchants have taken the matter much more 
seriously. The Federation has acquired the services of a firm of public 
relations advisers (Sidney-Barton Ltd.) and has actively supported a public 
campaign on behalf of the open fire sponsored by the Coal Utilization 
Council, on which expenditure of nearly £200,000 was apparently contem- 
plated.* It has also appointed special regional and national ‘clean air 


1 Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution (HMSO 1955). 

2 Quoted in Smokeless Air, Autumn 1952. 

3 Although the coal merchants supply smokeless fuels as well as raw coal, it seems that the 
profit margins on the former are much smaller (see Financial Times, 16 Mar. 1955). 

* Nottingham Evening Post, 8 Apr. 1954. 

5 Reported in the Coal Merchant and Shipper (journal of the Federation), 4 June 1955. 

® In a speech by Mr. S. Turner (CUC President), reported in Smokeless Air (Spring 1959), 
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officers’, and has sought to persuade the Minister of Fuel and Power and 
the fuel and power committees of the Conservative and Labour Parties of 
the justice of its cause. Locally the Federation has helped to represent 
objectors to proposals for the establishment of smoke control areas.! 

In general, it can be held that the Society succeeded in establishing a 
reputation for moderation and knowledgeability in its field. It numbered 
among its members experts on all aspects of the problem, and was widely 
looked to for information and assistance. The Medical Press summed up 
its contribution by asserting that while it was ‘presumably true that the 
number of individual objectors to atmospheric pollution by smoke would 
have been increasing steadily . . . the legislative preparation of the ground 
could never have been accomplished by individuals. . . . Only an organized 
body of accepted standing could have produced the favourable social 
climate which was necessary. ”* Until 1952, however, the‘ preparation of the 
ground’ was all that had been achieved. Very few results had been secured. 
The narrative will now be taken up at the point of the great London fog 
of that year. 


II. THE GREAT LONDON FOG 


Despite the connexion between fuel efficiency and clean air which had 
been demonstrated many times before the great fog, not least in official 
reports,* the Government had appeared far from eager to take any serious 
steps to prevent air pollution. Perhaps it was that, as Mr. Gerald Nabarro 
later asserted,* there were no votes to be gained from scouring the atmo- 
sphere. Twice during October 1952 Mr. Edward Davies raised in Parlia- 
ment the question of the adequacy of local authorities’ powers. On neither 
occasion did Government spokesmen give the slightest indication that con- 
crete measures would be forthcoming. Indeed, Mr. Macmillan (Minister of 
Housing and Local Government) specifically rejected the suggestion that 
further legislation was necessary.® 

The great London fog lasted from 5 to 8 December 1952, and was after- 
wards said to have been responsible for 4,000 deaths. It seems likely that 
it was the worst fog disaster that has ever occurred; certainly it was the 
most publicized, although the immediate reaction of public opinion was 
‘strangely calm . . . almost fatalistic’.6 The newspaper cuttings received by 
the NSAS during the period support the contention of Smokeless Air that 
it was stated that the intention was to spend £100,000 on national press advertising, £50,000 
on commercial television, and £41,000 on local advertising. 

1 For details see the Coal Merchant and Shipper, May 1960. 

2 Reported in Smokeless Air, Autumn 1952. 

5 See the Ridley Report on Policy for the Use of Fuel and Power Resources, Appendix IV 
(1952). 4 Reported in the Gas Times, 18 Mar. 1955. 


5 See Hansard (Sth series), vol. 505, cols. 80-81. 
* NSAS Annual Report 1953. 
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the fog had a ‘relatively small effect . . . at the time it occurred’ ;! and the 
aspect of the whole business which first attracted the headlines was un- 
doubtedly the death or enforced destruction of several prize animals at the 
Smithfield Agricultural Show. 

Several factors account for the absence of any immediate outcry. Air 
pollution does not produce its own peculiar disease; its effect is to exacer- 
bate (albeit sometimes fatally) an already existing condition. Furthermore, 
the magnitude of the fog’s assault on health was not immediately discern- 
ible. It was necessary to wait for statistical reports before even approximate 
information could be obtained.* These causes, plus the frequency of serious 
fogs in London, partially account for the ‘apathetic acceptance’ of which 
the Society complained. 

The Society immediately urged upon the Government a full inquiry, and 
later Arnold Marsh had an informal meeting with the medical advisers of 
the Ministry of Health and was assured that a full investigation was con- 
templated.* The Society, however, was evidently not convinced that this was 
sufficient, and undertook its own survey, the purpose of which was to pre- 
sent the facts in a readily comprehensible and striking manner before 
memory of the event had faded. The survey was published in Smokeless 
Air (Spring 1953) and was sent to all M.P.s and members of the Govern- 
ment. Such was the subsequent demand that it was necessary to produce 
off-prints of the survey. 

The evidence points to a considerable build up of public opinion, es- 
pecially among the ‘ better informed sections’, during 1953 which, directly or 
indirectly, led the Government to present at least an appearance of activity. 
The Government’s first position was one of complete inaction.* On 
17 and 18 December Government spokesmen refused demands by Mr. 
Dodds and Mr. Driberg for a special inquiry.5 Further questions followed 
in January and on the 27th Mr. Dodds was less patient: ‘Does the Minister 
not appreciate that last month, in Greater London alone, there were 
literally more people choked to death by air pollution than were killed on 
the roads of the whole country in 1952? Why is a public inquiry not being 
held?’¢ In addition Mr. Janner wanted to know if the Minister would ‘con- 
sider the introduction of general legislation dealing with the subject’.’ 
Mr. Macmillan was ‘not satisfied that further general legislation [was] 


1 Smokeless Air, Spring 1953. 

2 For instance, it took a parliamentary question to bring out the fact that one of the results 
of the fog was 25,000 extra claims for sickness benefit (see Hansard (5th series), vol. 511, col. 7). 

3 See A. Marsh, unpublished report to the Executive Council of the NSAS (11 Mar. 1953). 
The inquiry envisaged seems to have been of a routine departmental nature. 

4 This is meant to be a factual assertion. It is not implied that the ‘inaction’ was justified 
or otherwise. 

5 See Hansard (Sth series), vol. 509, cols. 221 and 256. 

6 Ibid., vol. 510, col. 828. 7 Ibid., vol. 510, col. 829. 
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needed at present”! and reminded his questioners of the difficulties that 
would be entailed by such legislation. For Mr. Dodds this constituted an 
‘amazing display of apathy” and he promised to raise the matter again. 
Ten more parliamentary questions followed before 21 May 1953 and one 
evening paper quoted Mr. Macleod (Minister of Health) as complaining 
that ‘he seemed to get nothing except questions about the fog and its effects 
upon people’s health’.* On 8 May Mr. Dodds, raising the matter on the 
adjournment, testified to the growing amount of public unrest: ‘Since I 
became a Member of Parliament in 1945 I have certainly had a great deal 
of correspondence, but I have never had more correspondence on any sub- 
ject than I have had on this question of air pollution.” 

Just before this debate the Government had in fact announced its inten- 
tion to conduct an inquiry and there can be no doubt that this reversal 
of policy was largely caused by the increasing alarm in many quarters.® 
The authors of the Annual Report of the NSAS had no doubts concerning 
the state of public opinion. They detected a ‘rising tide’, and implied that 
it was because of this that the Government had belatedly decided to 
appoint a committee of inquiry. The report cited those publications which 
had helped to mould ‘informed opinion’. Among these were the Society’s 
own survey, a detailed analysis of mortality during the fog which appeared 
in the Lancet, two articles in The Times by Dr. R. Lessing, and a number of 
reports by medical officers of health in the London area containing promi- 
nent references to the effects of the fog. 

A reading of the contemporary newspapers seems to show, in addition, 
that an article in the British Medical Journal at the beginning of January 
1953, suggesting that the fog might have been responsible for 4,703 deaths, 
did much to establish the currency of this statistic. However, perhaps the 
most publicized document concerned directly with the fog was a report of 
the health committee of the LCC, which appeared at the end of January, 
and stated that in some respects the event had been more lethal than the 
worst outbreak of cholera in the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps it would not be exaggerating to suggest that the fog rendered 
the situation ‘unstructured’, in that its effects were, in the long run, suffi- 
ciently sharp to make obsolete the frames of reference in terms of which 
people had been accustomed to ‘understand’ the phenomenon of fog.® 
It is significant in this connexion that the use of the word ‘smog’ seems to 

1 Hansard (5th series), vol. 510, col. 829. 

? Ibid., vol. 510, col. 831. 

$ London Evening Standard, 24 Jan. 1953. 


* Hansard (5th series), vol. 515, col. 844. 

5 Some people, it appears, were genuinely afraid of a recurrence of the fog. The Lancet 
(10 Oct. 1953) stated that most Londoners had a ‘wholesome dread’ of such an event. 

* Cf. D. B. Truman’ sanalysis of the soil conservation movement in the U.S.A. in the 1930’s 
(The Governmental Process [Knopf, 1951], pp. 247-8). 
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have increased greatly during 1953. ‘For smoke abaters, this word was a 
valuable addition to the political vocabulary; “fog” is almost a natural 
phenomenon, “smog” is an evil to be eliminated.’ In January the Daily 
Mirror was still using ‘fog’ in its headlines, but by December even the 
Daily Telegraph was talking about ‘smog’.? 

As the next winter approached, the Government seemed anxious to 
appear actively interested. On 13 November, for instance, Mr. Macleod 
announced, amid what The Economist called disapprovingly ‘a blare of 
publicity’,? that ‘smog-masks’ would shortly be available under the 
National Health Service, and when the Committee on Air Pollution issued 
a short Interim Report* Mr. Macmillan was at pains to assure the House 
of Commons that everything possible was being done that might prevent 
the disastrous effects on health of another great fog. 


III. THE BEAVER COMMITTEE 


The Government Committee on Air Pollution was set up in May 1953. 
Its terms of reference were ‘to examine the nature, causes and effects of air 
pollution, and the efficacy of present preventive measures ; to consider what 
further preventive measures are practicable; and to make recommenda- 
tions’. This would seem to indicate that although the Government was 
originally unenthusiastic, it did not attempt to prejudge the issue by re- 
stricting the terms of reference. Furthermore, the Committee was generally 
considered a strong one. The Chairman was Sir Hugh Beaver, who had a 
scientific training and was managing director of A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Ltd. He was to become President of the FBI in 1958 and had had con- 
siderable experience on committees of inquiry.® Sir Roger Duncalfe was 
Deputy Chairman. He was connected with the glue and chemicals industry 
and was chairman of the technical legislation committee of the FBI.* The 
other members of the Committee were: Miss A. Boyd (Housing Manager 
for Rotheram County Borough); Dr. J. L. Burn (MOH for Salford); 
F. W. Charles (an accountant); S. R. Dennison (an economist, formerly 
Chief Economic Assistant to the War Cabinet Secretariat); T. Ferguson 
(Professor of Social Medicine and Public Health, Glasgow University); 
Dr. R. Lessing (consulting chemist and consulting engineer); Dr. G. E. 
Foxwell (fuel technologist); G. Nonhebel (fuel technologist and Head of 
the Fuel Economy Section of ICI); C. J. Regan (Chemist in Chief, LCC); 
and Dr. O. G. Sutton (Director of the Meteorological Office). 


1 23 Jan. 1953. 2 3 Dec. 1953. 3 21 Nov. 1953. 

* See below. 

5 He had been a co-opted member of Lord Reith’s Committee on New Towns (1946-7), 
Chairman of the Committee on Power Station Construction (1952-3), and a member of the 
Working Party on Building Operations (1948-50). 

* Like Sir Hugh Beaver, he had had considerable experience in this type of work, having 
been a member of various advisory committees to ministries. 
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The members of the Committee could be classified in several ways, but 
perhaps the most significant classification for present purposes is that into 
‘interested parties’ and ‘experts’. The former were of two broad types: 
those connected with industry, and those associated with local authorities. 
Apart from the Chairman, the first category included Sir Roger Duncalfe, 
Mr. Nonhebel, and Mr. Charles. The members associated with local 
government were Dr. Burn, Miss Boyd, and Mr. Regan. The ‘experts’ 
were Professor Ferguson, Dr. Foxwell, Mr. Dennison, Dr. Sutton, and 
Dr. Lessing. 

Three of the NSAS’s leading members, Dr. Burn, Mr. Nonhebel, and 
Dr. Lessing, were members of the Committee; and Dr. Foxwell had written 
articles for Smokeless Air and was to become a member of the Society’s 
Executive Council. 

The Committee and its sub-committees held in all 133 meetings in addi- 
tion to visiting a number of large cities and meeting the representatives of 
interested organizations.! The Committee’s Final Report states that it took 
little formal evidence, ‘ rather taking the view that all interests were in 
agreement as to the objective and that therefore it was a matter for joint 
discussion to find the means’.? This acceptance of the ‘ objective’ as univer- 
sally agreed was a considerable triumph for the cause of smoke abatement, 
for it laid down at the outset the framework within which the discussions 
took place. 

Earlier committees which had examined the problem had mostly 
laboured in vain, but in 1953 there were grounds for expecting a better 
result. The effect of the London fog on public opinion had been consider- 
able and the progress that had been made since the war in linking fuel effi- 
ciency with smoke abatement had led to an increasing realization that clean 
air could be good business. Finally, post-war technological improvements 
had made smoke abatement a much more feasible proposition, and admini- 
strative developments (for instance, the successful working of several 
smokeless zones) had not altogether failed to keep pace with progress in 
the scientific field. 

The NSAS did not, of course, consider that the presence of its members 
on the Committee would be sufficient to ensure the friendly report for 
which it hoped. The Executive Council decided that a memorandum should 
be prepared containing a comprehensive summary of the Society’s views. 
The result was a document of some ten thousand words which was sub- 
mitted in January 1954. The memorandum was reprinted in the Society’s 
journal and also published separately, and was reported or reviewed in 


* Of the 122 persons and organizations who communicated their views to the Committee 
(listed in Appendix XII of the Final Report) no less than 26 were members of the NSAS or 
connected with it in various ways. * 

2 

p. 5. 
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over eighty newspapers and periodicals. Officers of the Society, its journal 
records,! also had a ‘preliminary informal discussion’ with the Committee, 
which was further lobbied when visiting Manchester by members of 
the Society’s North-Western Divisional Council. 

A comparison of the Society’s memorandum and the Committee’s Final 
Report (published in November 1954) shows how closely, given minor 
deviations, the Committee followed the views of the NSAS in reaching its 
conclusions. The Society’s report for 1954, welcoming the Committee’s 
Report, commented that: ‘In its analysis of the problem and the judgement 
made upon it, the report fully, and even vigorously, confirms the case as 
it has for many years been stated by the Society.’ The document was re- 
ceived by the press with almost unanimous enthusiasm and seems to have 
been accepted (as the Society urged) as ‘the most authoritative statement 
on the subject that can be expected for a considerable time to come and as 
the point of focus from which all future discussion and action will develop’.* 

Herein, perhaps, lay the fundamental significance of the Committee’s 
work and Report. It was authoritative and provided a basis for future 
work. Local government, industry, and science had all been represented, 
and a unanimous Report had been produced condemning the evils of air 
pollution in an outspoken manner and recommending strict legislation to 
deal with the situation. Given the factors enumerated earlier that made the 
occasion conducive to the passing of such legislation, there seemed to be 
a reasonable chance of persuading the Government to act, if it was not 
already half-persuaded.* 


IV. THE NABARRO BILL AND THE CLEAN AIR ACT 


(a) The Nabarro Bill 


A little before the publication of the Final Report of the Beaver Com- 
mittee, some dozen Members of Parliament, representing both sides of the 
House and including Mr. Gerald Nabarro, provisionally agreed that if one 
of them was lucky in the ballot for Private Members’ Bills, he would intro- 
duce a measure for smoke abatement. Mr. Nabarro won first place and 
set about preparing a Bill. It has been seen how the Beaver Report was 
almost everywhere well received, and although the Government did not 





1 Smokeless Air, Summer 1954. 

* Annual Report 1954. 3 Tbid. 

* The evidence regarding the Government’s intention in setting up the Committee is con- 
fusing, but some of it (the strong membership, the acknowledged vigour of the Chairman, and 
the wide terms of reference that it could easily exploit) at least points to the conclusion that the 
Beaver Committee was what K. C. Wheare would probably call a ‘committee to camouflage’ 
(see Government by Committee [Oxford, 1955], pp. 89-92, for his classification of committees 
of inquiry), i.e. a committee appointed to prepare opinion as a prelude to Government action. 
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disclose its attitude until 25 January 1955, clearly Mr. Nabarro’s most pro- 
pitious course would be to propose a measure that embodied some of the 
Committee’s recommendations. At first, it seems to have been uncertain 
whether he would, in fact, propose clean air legislation. At this stage his 
doing so seems to have been contingent on receiving the assistance he 
wanted from the NSAS. 

A few days before the meeting of the Executive Council for the Society 
on 16 December Mr. Nabarro approached the officers for assistance. The 
Bill he had in mind apparently embodied all the legislative proposals of the 
Beaver Committee which were appropriate subject matter for a Private 
Member’s Bill (i.e. those not directly involving Government expenditure). 
He was mainly in need of briefing, expert assistance with drafting, and, 
most important of all, money to meet the expenses involved. 

The parliamentary time-table necessitated a rapid decision by the 
Society. Its officers urged Mr. Nabarro to limit his proposed Bill to the 
authorization of general powers for local authorities to establish smokeless 
zones (this was considerably less than the scope of the measure that Mr. 
Nabarro contemplated). However, they agreed to meet the costs of a parlia- 
mentary adviser. The 1955 report of the NSAS asserts that the introduction 
of the Nabarro Bill was ‘contingent on him being given the support’ of the 
Society, and as his Bill was given a first reading on 15 December it seems 
probable that he decided to proceed with the project after his first meeting 
with the Society’s officers.” 

The meeting of the Executive Council on 16 December confirmed the 
financial understanding that had been given, but no conclusion regarding 
the Bill’s contents was reached. Shortly after this meeting Mr. Marsh had 
further discussions with Mr. Nabarro and Commander Christopher Powell 
(the Parliamentary Adviser). Mr. Nabarro continued to reject the less am- 
bitious Bill favoured by the officers, saying that the Government’s attitude 
to such a truncated measure would be that it was hardly worth-while and 
that action could be delayed until it had decided to move. Nevertheless, 
he was still anxious that the Society should be associated with all the pro- 
visions of his Bill and thought that the Government would be obliged 
either to take it over or to introduce its own comprehensive measure.® For 
the time being, however, the Society maintained its highly equivocal posi- 
tion, and meanwhile Arnold Marsh prepared an extensive brief for Mr. 
Nabarro’s use during the second reading debate. 


1 A course frequently followed by M.P.s introducing Private Members’ Bills (see P. A. 
Bromhead, Private Members’ Bills in the British Parliament (Routledge, 1956], p. 123). 

* In a letter to the Mayor of Twickenham (24 June 1955) Sir Ernest Smith (Treasurer of 
the NSAS) stated that when Mr. Nabarro won the ballot, he had in mind two or three topics 
which he considered well-qualified for Private Member legislation, and that which ever one he 
chose would depend on the assistance he received from others. 

* See letter, Powell to Marsh, 19 Jan. 1955. 
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January 25th saw the first Government reaction to the Beaver Report. 
Mr. Sandys (Minister of Housing and Local Government), replying to a 
question from Mr. Nabarro, indicated that the Government was prepared 
to accept in principle the policy recommended. Nor was this all: ‘I have 
already had preliminary discussions with representatives of local authorities 
and the Federation of British Industries. The first meetings indicate that 
industry would be ready to play its part in implementing this policy, and 
that local authorities would be prepared to accept the additional respon- 
sibilities involved.” In spite of these declarations, Mr. Nabarro continued 
preparations for the second reading of his Bill. To increase publicity, he 
held a press conference and took the unusual step of stamping his parlia- 
mentary letters ‘Gerald Nabarro’s Clean Air (anti-smog) Bill Second Read- 
ing—Friday, February 4th. 1955’. 

On 27 January he attended a meeting of the Society’s Executive Council 
to explain the contents and purpose of his Bill. It seems that he was very 
persuasive, for at the end of the meeting a unanimous resolution was 
passed fully supporting the Bill and calling on the Government to adopt 
it or to substitute its own comprehensive measure.” 

The second reading went according to plan for Mr. Nabarro. He stated 
at the outset that, given a full discussion and a Government promise to 
introduce its own Bill during the session, he would withdraw his Bill. Most 
speakers supported Mr. Nabarro. Mr. Sandys said that he did not resent 
Mr. Nabarro ‘pushing us on a little’,* but could not advise the House to 
accept the Bill. He maintained that it had been prepared without the benefit 
of consultation with the interested parties, contained drafting defects, 
and lacked the necessary financial provisions. He also rejected as being of 
doubtful constitutionality the suggestion that the Bill should be taken over 
by the Government at committee stage. However, he promised that, as 
soon as the Government’s consultations were completed, it would intro- 
duce legislation on the lines recommended by the Beaver Committee. 

What was the significance of the Nabarro Bill in the struggle? The Bill 
openly confronted the Government with a definite proposal. It is true that 
the Government accepted the Beaver Committee proposals on 25 January 
and that consultations with the interests concerned were in progress before 
that date; but it is difficult to say how far these activities were inspired by 
Mr. Nabarro’s determination to introduce his Bill. It seems unlikely that 
the Government contemplated no action, but there is some evidence that 
the Bill did at least serve to expedite events, although it may not have been 
quite the ‘pistol at the Ministers’ backs’ envisaged by the Manchester 


1 Hansard (Sth series), vol. 536, col. 39. 
2 See Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Council, 27 Jan. 1955. 
3 Hansard (Sth series), vol. 563, col. 1484. 
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Guardian. However, immediately before the second reading, the Municipal 
Review seemed in grave doubt concerning the fate of the Beaver Report, 
warning that ‘in a government office, there is a nice, clean, empty pigeon- 
hole the same size and shape as the Beaver Report, and there are probably 
several nice, clean and tidy politicians who . . . would like to see this report 
suitably housed’.? Later in the year, the Review again suggested that the 
Report had only escaped shelving because of Mr. Nabarro.’ Sir Hugh 
Beaver himself thought that Mr. Nabarro’s action might well have been the 
decisive factor in persuading the Government to introduce the Clean Air 
Bill.‘ 


(b) The Clean Air Act 


The general election of May 1955 nullified the Government’s promise to 
introduce a Bill within the session; but a Bill was in fact given a first reading 
on the day before the new Parliament rose for the summer recess.5 The 
NSAS subjected the Bill to close scrutiny, and Mr. Marsh sent notes to 
Mr. Nabarro on its provisions for use in the second reading debate on 
3 November. Unlike the Nabarro Bill, the Government measure encoun- 
tered severe criticism. Mr. R. E. Winterbottom (Labour) thought that it 
was ‘a miserable, hypocritical shadow’ of the Bill introduced by the 
Member for Kidderminster® and several members thought that they de- 
tected the influence of vested interests behind the provisions.’ 

Before the beginning of the committee stage on 9 February 1956, there 
was again close contact between the NSAS, Mr. Nabarro, and Com- 
mander Powell (whom the Society had retained) in an effort to agree on 
amendments to be moved. These were agreed at a meeting on 12 December 
between Marsh, Nabarro, and Powell; and detailed criticisms of the Bill 
| were sent to all members of the standing committee. 

S. E. Finer and K. C. Wheare have pointed to the importance of the com- 
mittee stage for pressure-group activity,’ and in the present case such 
activity was clearly in evidence throughout all thirteen meetings. The 
general pattern was one of a sustained pressure from the spokesmen of 


1 26 Jan. 1955. 2 Feb. 1955. 3 Nov. 1955. 

, In a speech to the Royal Sanitary Institute, reported in the Local Government Chronicle, 
eb. 1955. 

* In fact, according to the TUC Report for 1955 (p. 245), the Government produced proposed 
legislation based on the Beaver Report by March 1955. 

* Hansard (Sth series), vol. 545, col. 253. Two parts of the Bill especially angered the critics: 
the three so-called ‘escape clauses’ whereby, it was alleged, unscrupulous industrialists might 
evade its main provisions; and the seven-year ‘period of grace’ which, it was thought, might 
unduely delay the operation of certain clauses of the Bill. 

” Mr. Nabarro in his speech (Hansard [Sth series], vol. 545, col. 1254), said of the Bill that 
‘the hand of the Federation of British Industries is writ large between the lines’. 

® See Finer’s article ‘In Defence of Pressure Groups’ (Listener, 7 June 1956) and Wheare’s 
Government by Committee (Oxford, 1955), pp. 136-7. 
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groups which wished to have the provisions of the Bill made more strict 
that was resisted by the Minister (Mr. Sandys) and his Parliamentary 
Secretary (Mr. Enoch Powell). Sandys and Powell were occasionally sup- 
ported by M.P.s from the Government back benches who broadly re- 
presented industrial interests. As a general rule, however, the Conservative 
Members of the committee were content to leave the defence of the Bill 
to their leaders. 

The main groups pressing for tightening the Bill’s provisions were the 
Association of Municipal Corporations and the NSAS. Mr. D. Jones (who 
was a vice-president of the AMC), Mr. A. Blenkinsop, and Mr. R. E. 
Winterbottom seem to have acted as spokesmen for the first group (or at 
least to have supported its general policy). Mr. Nabarro was, of course, the 
Society’s main representative, but again Messrs. Blenkinsop and Winter- 
bottom moved some of the Society’s amendments and spoke in support of 
others. Lieut.-Colonel Wentworth Schofield, a well-known figure in the 
cotton industry, and Squadron Leader A. E. Cooper, who was plainly 
acting as a spokesman for the chemical industry (he referred in the debates 
to ‘those of us in the chemical industry’), were mainly responsible for the 
few speeches made in defence of industry. The Society had the satisfaction 
of seeing several of its amendments accepted, although the Government 
remained unmoved on the main contentious points of the Bill. 

The Bill passed through its remaining parliamentary stages substantially 
unchanged, although Lord Milner moved further amendments desired by 
the Society when the Bill reached the Lords. The Society’s Report for 1956 
called the Act ‘the most important administrative step forward in the pre- 
vention of air pollution since the Public Health Act of 1875’, and con- 
tinued, ‘the new law may not go as far as some would have liked, and some 
of its provisions may prove to be something short of the ideal, but such 
imperfections should not obscure its over-riding importance’. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


Perhaps three conclusions followfrom this survey of the politics of smoke 
abatement. First, the study shows something of what may be achieved by 
an economically feeble body in converting an apathetic, or even hostile, 
public opinion to its views. Thirty years ago visionary faith was required 
for adherence to the cause. Now smoke abatement is practical politics. 
Some reasons for this success have been suggested. 

Secondly, Mr. Nabarro’s relationship to the Society deserves additional 
comment in so far as it fails to confirm the impression that may be gathered 
from the relevant literature of groups eagerly co-operating with M.P.s 
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acting on their behalf in the House,’ particularly with respect to the intro- 
duction of suitable Private Members’ Bills.2 The usual picture is one of 
groups pressing in from the periphery towards the centres of political 
activity in order to achieve their ends, but in this case the M.P. was the 
initiator and the group was at first reluctant to assist his efforts. 

Finally, the conclusion may emerge from the narrative of events after 
the London fog of December 1952 that securing the establishment of a 
committee of inquiry of some’kind at a crucial juncture is a fundamental 
part of attitude group tactics. Such groups are consulted much less fre- 
quently by Governments contemplating legislation than are sectional- 
spokesman groups; and the setting up of a committee of inquiry at the right 
time can well be the most important factor in the achievement of their aims. 
When the Beaver Committee was first established, the NSAS commented 
that ‘the Committee can hardly fail to produce a report that will be wel- 
comed by the Society’.? The converse of this proposition would be that 
there will often be occasions when groups will not welcome committees 
of inquiry; at the moment the position of the RSPCA with regard to vivi- 
section* and that of the Lord’s Day Observance Society with regard to the 
state of the Sunday observance laws® would appear to provide evidence for 
this assertion. 


1 For example, ‘The views of any particular group will not appeal to one MP as readily as 
to another. It may be that a group will not be able to find anyone to express its views, but this is 
unlikely unless they run contrary to party principles. If party principles permit an MP to 
support a group, then it is almost certain that an MP can be found to represent it’ (J. D. 
Stewart, British Pressure Groups (Oxford, 1958], p. 204). 

* For example, ‘with proposals brought in as Private Members’ Bills there is a good deal. . . 
in the way of direct pressure on private Members in general, and a Member in charge of a Bill 
will usually be acting in close touch with the group or groups behind it’ (Bromhead, op. cit., 
p. 119). 

8 Smokeless Air, Summer 1953. 

* See The Times, 18 June 1959. 5 See The Times, 30 Apr. 1958. 





BENTHAM’S CONCEPTION OF POLITICAL 
CHANGE: A LIBERAL APPROACH 
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ALTHOUGH political change is generally considered a basic political con- 
cept, comparatively little is written about it in modern political theory. 
This has recently been pointed out by Thomas P. Jenkin who holds, inter 
alia, that there are two fundamental theories of change at odds with each 
other: (1) the theory that change ‘depends on the slow interaction of plural- 
istic forces along unpredictable lines’, and (2) the theory that change 
‘necessarily follows a single line of evolutionary development’.! The former 
he associates with Burke, Oakeshott, and presumably with conservatives 
generally; the latter, with those who believe in concepts of progress such 
as the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century rationalists, the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century evolutionists, and Marxist, or Hegelian, dialecticians. 
Presumably liberals are to be included in this second category. The purpose 
of this paper is to indicate that there is a third position, one which in the 
writer’s opinion is more characteristic of liberals, at least since the eight- 
eenth century, than the second. This position was clearly expressed prob- 
ably for the first time by Jeremy Bentham. Whether or not Bentham 
fathered the theory, his statement of it is the one which will be considered: 
the paper is thus a case study of the third position. Much of what follows 
is at odds with the usual interpretation of Bentham, but it is based upon 
a careful analysis of the evidence, both published and unpublished, and it 
is the writer’s belief that this is what Bentham ‘really meant’; it may not be, 
however, and debate is welcomed.” 


I 


Let us first consider the second of the two theories of change to which 
Jenkin refers, the theory that change ‘necessarily follows a single line of 


1 The Study of Political Theory (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 52-58, 
especially p. 53. This, of course, is a work well known among American political theorists. It 
is used as a point of departure for this analysis not only for this reason but also because the 
position adopted seems to be such a characteristic one nowadays, particularly among con- 
servatives. 

2 The interpretation is the result of a study of nearly all of the largely unpublished Bentham 
manuscripts at University College, London, herein designated U.C. MSS. Unless otherwise 
indicated, references to Bentham’s published works will be to The Works of Jeremy Bentham, 
Published under the Superintendence of his Executor, John Bowring (11 vols. ; Edinburgh: William 
Tait, 1843), herein designated Works followed by the volume number. 

Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2 (1961, 254-266). 
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evolutionary development’, and determine Bentham’s position on each of 
the principal points at issue in this theory. According to Jenkin, the theory 
was generally accepted by eighteenth-century rationalists who believed in 
inevitable progress towards a predetermined goal usually conceived to be 
perfect. Undoubtedly many would class Bentham as a member of this 
group. It is certainly true that he believes in the inevitability of change itself: 
man lives in a dynamic rather than a static world.1 Moreover, he observes 
that in general this change is in the form of advances or improvements in 
the arts and sciences, especially in mathematics and the natural sciences, 
and hence may be labelled ‘progress’.? He is very impressed by this progress 
not only in learning but also in the diffusion of learning, and it is his hope 
that he may be instrumental in bringing about such progress in the social 
or moral world—that he may be for the moral world what Newton and 
Bacon were for the physical.* Specifically he hopes that through his dis- 
coveries in the social sciences as well as his actions in getting his ideas put 
into practice, change will occur in the social or moral world comparable 
to that taking place in the physical world as a result of discoveries in the 
natural sciences and the practical applications of these discoveries. At 
times, particularly in his earlier works, he seems quite sanguine about his 
chances for success. As time passes, however, he is much less so, but still 
seems to believe that there will be progress, probably in the direction of 
greater democracy.‘ To believe this, however, is quite different from believ- 
ing that progress in a given direction—in this case, towards democracy— 
is inevitable because it is predetermined by some ‘inexorable’ law of his- 
tory. It is submitted that Bentham does not believe in the inevitability of 
progress in this sense. In fact, he says on numerous occasions that progress 
is not being made in the political sphere because the ruling few believe that 
it is in their interest to oppose it and have the power to do so.5 Essentially 


1 An excellent example of this belief is to be found in his argument against tying the hands 
of the legislature through rigid constitutional devices, since this would prevent the legislature 
from taking adequate action in trying to meet inevitable, and possibly far-reaching, changes in 
conditions. See U.C. MSS., box 146, pp. 99 ff. 

* For a particularly good reference to examples of this progress, see The Rationale of Reward 
(London: Robert Heward, 1830), pp. 202-28. 

* This point is frequently made; an excellent reference to it is in Dumont’s introduction to 
the Civil Code, The Theory of Legislation (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1931), p. 90. 
In an unpublished preface for this work, Bentham gives us a modified but more precise version 
of the idea: ‘What Bacon was to the physical world, Helvetius was to the moral. He laid the 
foundations, the only true foundations of moral science: but having done enough for one man 
and more than had been done by any other man he stopped there, leaving the superstructure to 
be reared by others. The moral world has therefore had its Bacon, but its Newton is yet to 
come’ (U.C. MSS., box 32, p. 158). 

* Although this faith in ‘representative democracy’ as the government of the future permeates 
his later writings (see, for example, U.C. MSS., box 128, p. 235), it is a tempered faith; some 
countries obviously do not want it or are not ready for it (ibid., box 15, p. 69). 

5 See in particular the famous Historical Preface Intended for the Second Edition of the 
Fragment on Government, Works, i. 240-59. 
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Bentham’s attitude towards progress is that of a scientist who believes that 
through science it is possible to indicate possibilities and probabilities with 
regard to the future. But it does not follow from this that any given future 
development is inevitable or predetermined. There are too many contin- 
gencies, too many ‘if . . . thens’, for this to be the case.? Just as a modern 
scientist who makes predictions with regard to the future is not necessarily 
a determinist, so Bentham’s predicting does not necessarily make him 
a determinist. Indeed, although specific evidence on this point is hard to 
come by, in all probability he is a believer in free will.* Basically he is an 
individualist who wants each person to decide for himself what he will do; 
on one level his theory of change is conceived in terms of trying to persuade 
men to choose one course of action rather than another. If there is any 
determinism in this, it is internal or self-determinism rather than external.‘ 
This at least is the writer’s interpretation of Bentham’s position; against 
those who question this position, he would argue that if Bentham is not 
a believer in free will, at most he is a fence straddler on this point and does 
not take a clear stand one way or the other.5 In either event, he would not 
be a determinist. Moreover, even if he were a determinist he still would not 
have to be one in the sense in which Jenkin uses the term—that is, in 
a monistic sense. Actually this goes beyond ‘mere’ determinism in that it 
requires that change follow a single line of development. A ‘mere’ deter- 
minist could adopt a pluralistic position and claim that given a certain 
situation there are only three possible developments, it is inevitable that 
one be selected, but which one is a question of chance, or at least is not 
known. If Bentham is a determinist, and it is submitted that he is not, then 
unquestionably he is a pluralist rather than a monist and hence should not 
be included with those who believe that ‘change necessarily follows a single 
line of evolutionary development’. 


1 On the question of indicating possibilities see an unpublished letter to Lord Shelbourne, 
U.C. MSS., box 169, pp. 113-16; as for probabilities, see below, p. 257, n. 5, and also 
Chrestomathia (2 vols.; London: Payne & Foss & R. Hunter, 1816-17), ii. 213. 

2 Bentham often discusses these contingencies or unknowns particularly in his suggestions 
for bringing about reform. See, for example, U.C. MSS., box 13a, p. 253. 

® See the analysis of this point by Professor Wilfrid Harrison in the Introduction to his 
edition of Bentham’s A Fragment on Government and An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948), p. xlix. (This is the edition of both these works 
used in this paper.) Harrison concludes: ‘In general he writes as though there were no doubt of 
freedom of the will of at least censorial jurists and legislators.” Bentham himself often refers to 
man’s being a ‘creature of circumstances’, but on the next page he is just as apt to say that if he 
‘liberates’ himself from these circumstances he can accomplish great things. An example of this 
in which the terms in quotations are the ones used by him is in his Justice and Codification 
Petitions (London: Heward, 1829), pp. 203-4. 

“ There is some evidence that he considers motives to be primary factors in internal deter- 
mination. See U.C. MSS., box 158, p. 77. It is true that he tries to create a situation in which 
men will have the ‘right’ motives, but this does not necessarily mean that motives can be 
externally determined. 

5 This is Elie Halévy’s position; see The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism (London: Faber 
& Faber, Ltd., 1928), p. 26. 
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Although the necessity or inevitability of change in a given direction is 
the most important characteristic of this theory of change, and Bentham’s 
failure to adopt this position is therefore most significant, there are other 
characteristics of the position which should also be discussed with reference 
to Bentham. The eighteenth-century version of inevitable progress was 
characterized by its rationalism, and undoubtedly there are many who 
consider Bentham a rationalist.1 If one assumes that the essential difference 
between a rationalist and an empiricist is not the type of reason used, 
whether it be deductive or inductive, but rather the question of whether 
proof or verification is to be found in logical consistency or in empirical 
evidence, the rationalist taking the former position and the empiricist the 
latter, then it is submitted that there can be no doubt that Bentham is an 
empiricist. Evidence for this may be found throughout his works from the 
earliest to the latest wherever he refers to his methodology. In his view all 
scientific knowledge is grounded in sense experience.? Therefore, we must 
continually observe and experiment to add to our experience and thus 
accumulate facts. To put these detailed facts together into a system it is 
necessary to ‘invent’; this is of the essence of the scientific method, and 
involves the use of generalizations, analysis, and analogy.* Obviously this 
requires the use of reason or logic. Perhaps the most important type of 
reasoning here is inductive reasoning, and this is quite clearly based upon 
the use of facts gathered from experience; moreover, the generalizations 
obtained are to be referred once again to experience and are only to be 
considered true if found in the majority of instances.5 Bentham, however, 
does not confine himself to inductive reasoning. He also employs deduc- 
tive reasoning, sometimes from these generalizations which have previously 
been validated empirically and sometimes from generalizations which have 


1 See, for example, Fred Kort, ‘The Issue of a Science of Politics in Utilitarian Thought’, 
American Political Science Review, xlvi (December, 1952), 1140-52. Although Kort’s analysis 
is in terms of James Mill as a rationalist, Macaulay as an empiricist, and John Stuart Mill as 
a compromiser between the two, it is clear that he believes that James Mill and Bentham hold 
the same position. See especially p. 1145. 

* This is probably best expressed in the following quotation from his Essay on Language, 
Works, viii. 300: ‘It is only through some sense or senses, external or internal, i.e., physical or 
psychical, that anything can be known to a man.’ 

® See, for example, Chrestomathia, i. 13-14 (‘Experience, observation, experiment—in these 
three words may be seen the sources of all our knowledge’); A Comment on the Commentaries 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928), p. 52. (‘The question concerning the utility of a measure of 
government . . . is a question of fact . . . that depends upon experience, and is to be collected by 
observation.”) 
_ * The best discussion of this point is in an unpublished early manuscript in which Bentham 
is explaining the methodology used in the Traités. See U.C. MSS., box 100, pp. 55-56, 76-86. 

® See Constitutional Code, Works, ix. 60, where he states: ‘In the way of induction, it is only 
by the greater, and not the lesser number of instances, that the general conclusion can reason- 
ably be determined; in a word, mathematically speaking, the probability of a future contingent 
event, is in direct ratio of the number of instances of which an event of the same sort has 
happened, to the number of those in which it has not happened. . . . 
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not. The latter may be deductions from axioms or first principles.’ Un- 
doubtedly he makes many such deductions. On some occasions he quite 
obviously builds models and then deduces from them.? The important 
point, however, in all such cases, is that he does not consider any of these 
deductions to be true statements unless they can be proved to be so 
empirically.* In the final analysis, then, although Bentham relies on reason 
to an enormous extent (indeed, what scientist does not?), he uses it as an 
adjunct to experience and is thus an empiricist, not a rationalist. 
Another aspect of the eighteenth-century concept of progress is the belief 
in infinite perfectibility, a belief which is often attributed to Bentham. The 
evidence to the contrary seems overwhelming. Except for the possibility 
of speculative perfection—for example, a model code which is theoretically 
perfect—there are few if any instances of a belief in perfection in Bentham’s 
writings.* And even in the case of a model code it should be pointed out that 
once the code is adapted to a particular country and applied there, it ceases 
to be perfect—in other words, once it leaves the realm of pure science, or 
universal jurisprudence, and enters the realm of applied science, or par- 
ticular jurisprudence, it ceases to be perfect.5 These imperfections are 
inherent in science itself and particularly in the social sciences.* Even more 


1 For example, he refers to deducing subordinate principles from the principle of utility 
(U.C. MSS., box 27, pp. 95 ff). He maintains that deductions may be made either in the realm 
of ‘ought’ or in the realm of ‘is’, but that the two must be kept separate. 

* He actually uses the term ‘model’, and in an early MS. on methodology once planned to 
write a section on the ‘Use of a perfect model for explaining imperfect systems’ (ibid., box 27, 
p. 161). Unfortunately the writer has been unable to locate this section. 

3 In addition to the general references given above with regard to all knowledge, see, for 
example, ibid., box 160, p. 407. Here Bentham discusses deductions from ‘human nature’, but 
adds that there must also be reference to experience—i.e. observation. Indeed, on several 
occasions he says that his position is not only deduced from ‘universal characteristics of human 
nature’ but also based on ‘political experience’. See an argument against boards in these terms, 
ibid., box 13, p. 79. Sometimes he even argues that both the deductions from axioms regarding 
human nature and the axioms themselves must be founded on experience and continually 
tested in experience. See ibid., box 85, pp. 19-20; ibid., box 36, pp. 96-100. It is true that Bentham 
often does not test his generalizations by references to experience, but in these cases he only 
holds them on a tentative basis; in fact, in many such cases he simply makes suggestions and 
leaves the testing to others. See An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
ch. vi, para. 6, note 1: ‘The subject, however, is so difficult, and so new, that I shall think that 
I have not ill succeeded, if, without pretending to exhaust it, I shall have been able to make out 
the principal points of view, and to put the matter in such a method as may facilitate the researches 
of happier inquirers.’ (Italics mine.) In other words, the testing is left to the ‘happier inquirers’. 

4 At times he seems to doubt even speculative perfection. See, for example, Specimen of 
a Penal Code, ‘Table of Contents’, Works, vol. i, following p. 164. (‘The impossibility of attain- 
ing the summit, affords no reason against making continual approaches to it, on each occasion, 
as near as possible.’) 

5 Although Bentham does not use the terms ‘pure science’ and ‘applied science’ in dealing 
with universal and particular jurisprudence, this seems to be what he means. He does say that 
his general works in jurisprudence, especially those in universal jurisprudence, must be ‘adapted 
to the circumstances, of some one such state in particular’, before being applied there (An 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, p. 121), and he also says that this is 
a very difficult thing to do, that it depends partly ‘upon conjecture’ (U.C. MSS., box 27, p. 138). 

* As has been pointed out, at best science simply gives probable knowledge, and in the social 
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important is Bentham’s commitment to human fallibility: man by nature 
is both good and evil; there is no such thing as perfection, at least on this 
t earth.! This does not mean, however, that man by nature is incapable of 
¢ | improvement; undoubtedly Bentham believes that man can improve, but 
) does not think that this can go beyond a certain yet undetermined point.” 
n 

n 





In order to have any general improvement in man’s nature it is necessary 
to have improvement in institutions, but here again he does not think that 
it is possible to have perfection.* His general position on perfectibility is 
f | perhaps best expressed in the following passage, one which makes it most 
eC doubtful that he is guilty of what Eric Voegelin has labelled ‘metastatic 
y faith’ or Gnosticism: 
y 

§ 


Perfect happiness belongs to the imaginary regions of philosophy and must 
be classed with the universal elixir and the philosophers’ stone. In the age of the 
greatest perfection, fire will burn, tempests will rage, man will be subject to 
infirmity, to accidents, and to death. . . . Pleasures will be purchased by pains; 
enjoyments by privations. . . . Among the higher as well as the lower classes, 
4 there will still be desires which cannot be satisfied; inclinations which must be 
e subdued. . . . We shall never make this world the abode of perfect happiness: 
e When we shall have accomplished all that can be done, this paradise will yet be, 


ly sciences the degree of probability is much less than in the natural. This is due to the fact that the 
n social scientist is dealing not with ‘insensible material bodies’ but with ‘sensible men’ in com- 

plicated, diverse ways (U.C. MSS., box 32, p. 158); and unlike the natural scientist he observes 
0 and experiences his ‘experiments’ (loc. cit.). In an unpublished letter to D’Alembert on his 
3 philosophy of science, Bentham says on this point that he is dealing with people, with ‘des 


étres momentaries & evanescions’, often in the past, and presenting themselves at ‘long and 
or uncertain’ intervals, thus involving great problems because of: (1) the factors of time and place, 
at (2) the language difficulty, and (3) the larger number of factors to deal with (U.C. MSS., box 
al 169, pp. 50-66). In The Theory of Legislation, p. 103, he says, ‘Differences of character are 


in inscrutable, and such is the diversity of circumstances that they are never the same for two 
S, individuals,’ but then he adds: ‘But though each of these propositions may prove false or inexact 
1g in a given individual case, that will furnish no argument against their speculative truth and 
ly practical utility. It is enough for the justification of these propositions—Ist, If they approach 
m nearer the truth than any others that can be substituted for them; 2nd, If with less inconvenience 
ly than any others they can be made the basis of legislation.’ 

id 1 This conception runs throughout his works both published and unpublished. See, for 
n, example: The Theory of Legislation, p. 274 (‘the seeds of good and evil are inseparably mixed’ 
at in human beings); Pannomial Fragments, Works, iii. 221 (the mixture of good and evil is ‘an 
at inexorable law of human nature’); U.C. MSS., box 62, p. 188 (‘Perfection is not the lot of 
es human nature [heading]. He that thinks to bring perfection to take root should find an utopia 


Ss to plant it in.’); ibid., box 65, p. 166 (only bad governments are founded on the ‘supposed 
of perfection’ of rulers); ibid., box 164, p. 84 (human nature being what it is, there is a tendency 


ie towards ‘depredation’ among power holders even in a good government—i.e. democracy); 
n, ibid., box 146, p. 11 (although public opinion is the best check on government, men are ‘fallible’ 
and therefore public opinion may err). 

1g * Among the many references to this, perhaps the best is in ibid., box 158, pp. 52-122, 
at especially 57, 79. 

d * See, for example, Pannomial Fragments, Works, iii. 220 (the argument here is in terms of 
In man being imperfect, hence man-made institutions are necessarily so, also) ; Constitutional Code, 
is Works, ix. 47, 69 (government necessarily involves some degree of force, intimidation, corrup- 
). tion); U.C. MSS., box 97, pp. 1-116 (in this early MS. Bentham seems to believe that men are 


al better than institutions, but as a rule he does not take a stand on their relative merits). 
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according to the Asiatic idea, only a garden; but this garden will be a most 
delightful abode, compared with the savage forest in which men have so long 
wandered.! 


II 


Let us turn now to Jenkin’s other conception of change, ‘the view that 
inevitable change depends on the slow interaction of pluralistic forces along 
unpredictable lines’. Undoubtedly Bentham has some views in common 
with this position—in particular, the belief that change itself is inevitable 
and, more important, that it depends on many factors or ‘pluralistic 
forces’. Evidence of this pluralistic approach is to be found in his belief 
that man is a very complex being with complex institutions and patterns of 
behaviour; hence many factors enter into his actions.* In the writer’s 
opinion Bentham would agree that history is very important in this con- 
text, that traditions both in behaviour and in institutions are many and 
varied, and must be taken into consideration.‘ But beyond this point he 
is unwilling to continue with the conservatives since he does not agree with 
their conclusions from these premisses. He does not believe that there is 
such ‘continuity of traditional behaviour’, the major elements of which are 
in such ‘undefined fusion’, that prediction is not possible, or to quote 
Jenkin further, that, ‘As in protoplasm, unpredictable form accompanies 
essential unity and continuity." The issue involved here is one which is 
still with us: it is the question whether or not there is or can be such 
a thing as a science of politics which would include prediction—in parti- 
cular, prediction with reference to probable changes either on the level of 
‘is’ or on the level of ‘ought’. The conservative argues that political science 


1 Essay on the Influence of Time and Place in Matters of Legislation, Works, i. 194. 

2 There are other aspects of the eighteenth-century concept of progress which Bentham does 
accept—in particular, the belief in the possibility of establishing a goal or ‘standard of excel- 
lence’ and of indicating how this goal might be achieved. These, however, will be considered 
subsequently. 

3 On the complexity of man, see above, p. 258, n. 6. On the complexity of institutions, see 
U.C. MSS., box 169, pp. 113-16. It is true that Bentham does not consider institutions to be as 
complex as Burke and other conservatives do; indeed, in reaction against their position, which he 
considers a device for blocking change, he calls for ‘simplicity’ and on occasions in polemics 
he probably goes further in this direction than he should or would in a more sober mood. 
For an example, see Plan of Parliamentary Reform (London: T. J. Wooler, 1818), p. 37. 

* He often refers to the need for studying past experience in gathering data for scientific 
purposes. See, for example, A Comment on the Commentaries, p. 136; Deontology (2 vols.; 
Edinburgh: William Tait, 1834), ii. 93-95. What he objects to is the ‘worship of the past’ either 
for its own sake or as a device for preventing liberal changes. In The Book of Fallacies, Works, 
ii. 398-40, 410-11, he argues that old times are ‘young times’ in terms of experience and there- 
fore the study of the present and most recent past is most important for the scientist. It is true 
that there are occasions when he reacts against the conservative position in a rather extreme 
manner, as, for example, in Lord Brougham Displayed (London: Robert Heard, 1832), p. 23; 
but the preponderance of the evidence seems to be against the usual interpretation that he largely 
ignores history and its importance in limiting or conditioning change. For a reference in his 
late period to this limiting or conditioning, see U.C. MSS., box 6, pp. 9-26. 

5 Jenkin, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 
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in either sense is out of the question, partly because of this complex ‘unde- 
fined fusion’, and that at best all that can be done is to aid the statesman 
in the development of ‘wisdom’ in the art of politics. Bentham would grant 
that it is most important that the statesman develop wisdom in the art of 
politics—indeed, the purpose of science both pure and applied is to make 
possible such intelligent practice. He would even agree that there are some 
things which science probably cannot tell the ruler—that there are limits 
beyond which science probably cannot go. But he would argue that regard- 
less of the limitations of science the statesman who is to act most wisely 
needs to know all the science he can. Furthermore, among the most signi- 
ficant functions of science is that of prediction.? Science is able to predict 
what is ‘most likely to be done’ given certain contingencies—that is, to 
state that if such and such events occur, then it is probable that such and 
such changes will take place. Not only that, science is also able to predict 
what ought to be done provided some ultimate value is accepted as a 
‘postulatum’.* A science of ethics both on the ‘expository’ and on the 
‘censorial’ level is thus possible and in its public, as opposed to private, 
form is of utmost importance in government, legislation, and indeed in 
all things political. 

Among other things it enables us to select subordinate goals on an 
intelligent basis and particularly when combined with other scientific know- 
ledge makes the achievement of these goals more likely. What is involved 
here is foresight or the use of intelligence in planning the future.* This 
foresight depends, in part at least, on the ability to make scientific predic- 
tions with regard to both ends and means. Indeed, without it one would 

1 He believes that each subject may be considered as a science or an art depending upon 


whether knowledge or practice is emphasized, and that in the last analysis the latter is more 
important; the former is to be judged by what it contributes to the latter. See Chrestomathia, 
i. 9-10. 

* For a good indication of the importance of prediction, see ibid. ii. 213, where he says: 
‘Expository ethics deals with what act is, on the occasions in question, most likely to have been 
done, to be doing, or to be about to be done.’ (Italics mine.) 

* Although there are occasions in his earlier writings when he seems to be arguing that even 
the principle of utility may claim scientific validity, the idea that ultimate values are outside 
science probably is Bentham’s later or more mature position—indeed, he even develops it in 
his early writing, as the following quotation from an unpublished version of chap. i of the 
Introduction indicates: ‘This [the principle of utility] then I assume as a postulatum: and this, 
in the matter of censure and approbation, is the only postulatum I do assume. Whatever matter 
of that nature occurs during the course of this work is but a development of this principle. 
These then are the two standards to one or the other of which I refer in everything I advance. 
For matter of fact I appeal to the experience or observation of those within whose cognizance 
it lies. For matter of censure or approbation, I appeal solely to this principle’ (U.C. MSS., 
box 100, p. 114). 

* Bentham specifically calls for planning not only on the part of reformers, but also on the 
part of government officials. For an example see ibid., box 107, pp. 151-2, where he says that 
although most politicians do not like the idea, it is important for governments to plan; indeed, 
each minister should ‘have a plan of action adopted to every modification of political anatomy 
-.. What is to be done or attempted in the first place—what is to be resorted to next if what has 
Presented itself as most eligible should not prove practicable’. 
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not be able to fulfil Bentham’s requirements concerning the relation be- 
tween ends and means. For he argues that the end justifies the means 


On three conditions, any of which failing, no such justification has place: 

1. One is that the end be good. 

2. That the means chosen be either purely good or if evil, having less evil in 
them than on a balance there is of real good in the end. 

3. That they have more of good in them, or less of evil, as the case may be, 
than any others, by the employment of which the end might have been 
attained.? 


Without prediction, and Bentham assumes that any worth-while prediction 
is based on science, it would be impossible to meet these conditions since 
these conditions presuppose the ability to predict the probable conse- 
quences of one course of action as compared with another. But even though 
we may predict that, on the basis of such scientific knowledge as we have, 
such and such action is desirable, we cannot be sure that things will work 
out as predicted; hence we should regard our actions as experiments to be 
subjected to further testing as they are applied.? In the last analysis, then, 
unlike the conservative, Bentham has great faith in the possibility of develop- 
ing our scientific knowledge to the point where we can plan future experi- 
ments—experiments based upon our ability, at least within the limits of 
science, to predict the future. He thus would reject the idea that change is 
‘unpredictable’ and its concomitant, though unstated, assumption that 
there is not much that we can do about it.® 

There is another point in this position closely related to the one just 
discussed, and that is the dependence of change ‘on the slow interaction’ 
of many forces. If ‘slow’ means ‘gradual’, and Jenkin’s later reference to 
the ‘inevitableness of gradualism’ seems to indicate that it does, then 
Bentham’s position on this is limited to partial agreement. Unquestionably 
he would like change to be gradual or evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary.‘ But he insists that it actually take place, that it be real 


1 The Book of Fallacies, Works, ii. 470. 

2 The idea of experimenting is basic in Bentham’s approach; he specifically uses the term to 
refer to many of his proposals, both as to what changes should be tried and as to how these 
changes should be brought about. In a very real sense, he considers government as a ‘business 
of experiment’ (U.C. MSS., box 27, p. 127), and warns that although we may err in our experi- 
ments, this is no valid argument against their use (ibid., box 32, p. 159). 

3 It may be that this ‘unstated assumption’ is more important than the points which we may 
have considered. If so, perhaps this last point should be stated more positively: in Bentham’s 
view much can be done by man to bring about changes which scientific studies have indicated 
to be desirable. What can be done will be considered in another paper in which special emphasis 
will be placed upon changes in the power structure. 

* Evidence for this position may be found throughout his works, whether they be early, e.g. 
The Theory of Legislation, pp. 122, 142, 157; Essay on the Influence of Time and Place in Matters 
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change.! And for him this means progress or improvement—more happi- 
ness for more people. But to get this it is necessary to make far-reaching 
changes in the form of government.? It is true that he is willing to make 
them gradually—i.e. in piecemeal form—and this he indicates on numerous 
occasions.* But what disturbs him is that thus far the ‘ruling few’ have been 
unwilling to make any changes. The situation has consequently become 
tense and as it were a great ‘backlog’ of unmade gradual changes has built 
up. The only way out of this predicament is to make as soon as possible 
more far-reaching changes than it would have been necessary to make at 
any one time if the backlog had not been created.‘ It is primarily in this 
sense that Bentham may justly be called a ‘radical’: he wants far-reachirig 
changes to be brought about soon or rapidly. At this point, however, it 
becomes quite clear that although he would not consider the term ‘gradual’ 
inapplicable to what he wants, the conservative would: to him it is not 
gradual or evolutionary; it is radical or revolutionary. Moreover, there is 
also a difference with regard to what the term ‘evolutionary’ means when 
applied to the means to be employed in bringing about changes. Although 
as a rule Bentham advocates peaceful, non-violent means, there are times 
when he doubts that these can be effective.' In effect, he argues that if as 


of Legislation, Works, i. 184, or late, e.g. Radical Reform Bill, Works, iii. 562; Justice and Codifi- 
cation Petitions, pp. 194-207. There are frequent references to it in the MSS., e.g. U.C. MSS., 
box 127, pp. 110, 235; ibid., box 131a, pp. 556-7, 642 ff., 679. 

1 He points out that many who call for ‘gradualism’ either want no change at all or so little 
change that it amounts to no real change. For an example of each, see Radical Reform Bill, 
Works, iii. 582; U.C. MSS., box 13la, pp. 354-7. 

2 In other words, it is necessary to establish a democratic form of government, since only 
ina democracy is the interest of the rulers identified with that of the subjects. See Constitutional 
Code, Works, ix. 5-8; U.C. MSS., box 158, pp. 339-51. The type of change which Bentham 
favours would, of course, occur most readily in a democratic form of government; but this 
does not mean that his theory of change is applicable only to democracies. In his opinion, it is 
applicable to all forms of government; in non-democratic forms, however, the chances are 
greater that revolutionary tactics involving force, and even violence, would have to be used. 
See below, p. 264, nn. 1 and 2. 

* For example, in his Radicalism Not Dangerous, Works, iii. 599, he says he is willing to 
compromise on the extent of the suffrage and limit himself to householders, triennial elections, 
and manhood suffrage only; in an unpublished MS. regarding his Radical Reform Bill, he lists 
seven successively more far-reaching stages that might be tried in putting it into effect (U.C. 
MSS., box 131a, pp. 556-7); in another MS. dealing with his Proposed Codification Petition, 
he says he is willing to write a ‘mild’ code, or indeed any type of which a constitutional com- 
mittee might direct him to write (ibid., box 180, pp. 175-7). It would seem that he is in favour 
of piecemeal changes if real progress is made, but not if they are a ‘stumbling block’ to progress. 
See note 1 above and ibid., box 131a, pp. 210-86, especially 261 ff. 

* This position is adopted as early as his unpublished poor law MSS. written in 1796-7. See 
U.C. MSS., box 151, p. 396; ibid., box 153b, pp. 302-3; 309-10. In the latter reference there is 
the additional argument that certain changes cannot be made effectively on a piecemeal basis; 
the new institution has to be established in one far-reaching action—e.g. the East India Com- 
pany. In his later period, the main reason for the immediate need for far-reaching change is 
that so little progress has been made in the direction of democracy and democracy is essential 
to the realization of the greatest happiness principle. 

5 Usually this is because of some new ‘outrage’ or ‘depredation’ on the part of the govern- 
ment—for example, the ‘Manchester slaughter’ (see Constitutional Code, Works, ix. 140; U.C. 
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a result of conservative or reactionary intransigence the situation has got 
so bad that such means are ineffective, then others will have to be used. In 
this case, it may be necessary to combat force with force. Of course, even 
Bentham would admit that this would be revolutionary rather than evolu- 
tionary change.” The point is that he would be willing to countenance such 
aberrations in the evolutionary process if necessary, whereas the conserva- 
tive would not or, if he did, it would only be at a different stage of — He 
development, a much later and more ‘evil’ stage. It should probably be § con 
noted that.the difference here is not as great as it was with regard to — mu 
gradualism, largely because Bentham usually assumes that such extreme § not 
means will not be necessary.* This is because of his faith in what can be § patt 
done to bring about change peacefully. And this in turn brings us back to §— ente 
the ‘unstated assumption’ with regard to man’s role in bringing about § best 
change. For Bentham, change is gradual and evolutionary largely as a | Eve 
result of man’s actions, of what he does to make it so; whereas for the § is li 
conservative it is gradual and evolutionary largely because of the slow } fied 
interaction of these pluralistic forces over which man has so little control § posi 







































and about which, consequently, so little can be done. invc 
esta 
MSS., box 132, p. 474) or ‘false’ imprisonment for ‘libel’ (see Principles of Judicial Procedure, trar 
Works, ii. 121; U.C. MSS., box 137, pp. 49-58). ; 
1 Bentham’s justification for the use of force is usually limited to those situations in which an U 
force is being misused by the government and the resulting tyranny is so oppressive that the plan 
only solution is to combat force with force. See especially loc. cit. It is true that occasionally ado 
after actions amounting to a ‘declaration of war by the few upon the many’ he goes so far as ; ! 
to say that change from a mixed monarchy to a representative democracy is not possible without thin 
force (see ibid., box 34, p. 13), but there are very few such statements and they are restricted to usu: 
these periods of ‘depression’ following some ‘outrage’. John Quincy Adams records that at the , 
time when he knew Bentham in London, Bentham seemed to be thinking more and more in a fai 
terms of revolution as the only way out. See Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John § posi 
Quincy Adams (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1877), iii. 511 ff., especially 534-9. This probably is th 
true, but in the writer’s view it can be traced to Bentham’s discouragement over the turn of C 
affairs at that time, and is not typical of him even in his later period—especially in his last five § In tl 
years. Moreover, it should be pointed out that for Bentham the use of force may take one of ovti 
two forms: either negative (i.e. the withdrawal of obedience or passive resistance) or positive P 
(i.e. insurrection), and that only in the latter case would violence be involved. See U.C. MSS., — whe 
box 34, p. 13. An example of negative force or passive resistance would be the refusal to pay Pert 
taxes, a suggestion which Bentham makes in ibid., box 132, p. 259. 
2 He specifically refers to both types of force as ‘revolutionary’ (ibid., box 34, p. 13). More- — Opt 
over, this fits in perfectly with his theory of revolution as the withdrawal of obedience (see § one 
A Fragment on Government, pp. 90 ff.; Pannomial Fragments, Works, iii. 219). In an unpublished hi 
MS. on Influence written in 1812, he says that if the many ‘act in concert and withdraw their intel 
obedience (as in the case of the Revolution) the power of the few ceases. . . . This is however an pere 
extraordinary, never an easy, nor, except in extreme cases, a desirable remedy’ (U.C. MSS., 
box 129a, p. 80). peac 
* In an unpublished MS. for his Constitutional Code Bentham explains that he chose England § 4 pe: 
for comparison with the ideal constitution because, the U.S.A. excepted, England has the best as tl 
chance of changing in the direction of the ideal. See ibid., box 160, p. 315. In his Justice and 
Codification Petitions, ‘More Abridged Petition,’ pp. 13-14, he says that in spite of existing St 
evils society is being held together because of the expectation of improvement and the general deve 
desire to prohibit violence. These are two sample statements indicating his belief in the ; 
probability of peaceful reform. his ¢ 
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III 


From what has been said above, it should be apparent that Bentham’s 
position is essentially different from either of the two positions which 
Jenkin considers. Although Bentham shares certain concepts with each of 
the two, these are combined with other concepts to form a new complex. 
He shares the eighteenth-century liberal’s belief in progress, but does not 
consider it inevitable, especially in a single predetermined direction. Too 
much depends on the future, upon what men do; and man’s actions are 
not predetermined, although past events and existing institutions and habit 
patterns do condition or limit them. What might be called chance also 
enters in, since there are so many contingencies involved. Moreover, at 
best this progress is limited: neither men nor institutions can be perfect. 
Even our knowledge of the possibilities and probabilities of future change 
is limited. In short, his belief in progress is much more tempered or quali- 
fied than that of the usual exponent of this position. As for the opposing 
position, he shares its belief in pluralism or the multiplicity of the factors 
involved in change, but does not believe that as a result we are unable to 
establish a science of politics which would include prediction. On the con- 
trary, he believes that we can predict both with regard to ends (assuming 
an ultimate end) and with regard to means, and that consequently we can 
plan experiments as well as the actions needed to get such experiments 
adopted. This last obviously involves faith in man’s ability to do some- 
thing to bring about change, a faith which goes far beyond that of the 
usual exponent of this position. Moreover, both types of planning involve 
a faith in intelligence, reason, or science that would distinguish Bentham’s 
position from that of the conservative. In sum, he is not as pessimistic as 
the conservative with regard to man’s nature, his knowledge, or his will. 
In this respect he is more moderate than the conservative. Yet he is not so 
optimistic as the liberal who thinks in terms of infinite perfectibility, 
whether he be eighteenth-century rationalist or some more recent variety. 
Perhaps the key to his position is this moderation—this combination of 
optimism and pessimism. But if so it is a special kind of combination— 
one which in the end is weighted in favour of optimism regarding man’s 
intelligence, his will, and his ability to bring about change. It is this tem- 
pered or moderate optimism which is at the root of his belief in gradual, 
peaceful, evolutionary change. Only when the situation seems to warrant 
a pessimistic view does he consider force, violence, or revolutionary tactics 
as the only viable alternative. 

Such in brief summary is the conception of change which Bentham 
develops as an alternative to the two conceptions which were current in 
his day. It is submitted that the position taken is essentially different from 
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the other two, or at least different enough to constitute a third approach, 
The writer believes that this third approach is more typically ‘liberal’ than 


either of the other two, but evidence for this would go beyond the confines } 


of this paper, which is a case study of Bentham’s theory, and would require 
another paper. 
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*YourR politician’, remarked The Economist in 1926, ‘is never less impressive 
than when he is in a mood of self conscious virtue, and he is never more 
virtuous or more self conscious than when he is (a) smelling at a financial 
scandal in an opponent, or (5) rallying round the honour of one of his own 
leaders. If he is in opposition, you may rely on it that he will be a high- 
grade political purist, eager to protect our sacred public life from the taint 
of private interest and gain. If he is on the Speaker’s right hand he will be 
full of points of honour, anxious to protect our sacred public life from 
acampaign of mud-slinging which must make it impossible for “‘any decent 


man to enter the House of Commons’’. . . .1 Yet it was out of this mud- 











slinging that Parliament evolved a workable rule of financial conduct— 
a rule which can be regarded, without exaggeration, as a model of its kind. 
The controversy remains far from extinct, for as recently as January 1960 
the Minister of Transport gave a personal explanation in the House of his 
conduct with regard to a controlling interest in Marples, Ridgway, and 
Partners, and explained the procedure by which this interest was to be 
relinquished.? The problem of the conflict of public and private interests 
must inevitably recur in any Assembly, however honourable its traditions, 
but the risks of conflict are diminished by the existence of a comprehensive 
tuling, supported by ample precedents. It is the study of these precedents, 
and of the evolution of the current ruling, which forms the raison d’étre 
of this paper. 

Clearly a number of distinct problems must arise in the private financial 
relationships of a legislator. There is the broad question of the circum- 
stances in which the vote of any legislator must be disallowed, whether 
front-bench or back-bench. More particularly, the problem of the Minister 
as director or shareholder must inevitably emerge in a capitalist society, 
complicated by a confusing distinction drawn between Ministers acting as 
directors of public and of private companies, and between company direc- 
tors and members of private partnerships. Finally, there are the ethical 


1 The Economist, 17 July 1926, p. 105. 2 616 H.C. Deb. 5s. 380-1. 
Political Studies, Vol. IX, No. 3 (1961, 267-290). 
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questions involved in Ministers of the Crown speculating on the Stock 
Exchange, or profiting through Government contracts. All these situations 
require an answer, a rule of conduct which will, so far as possible, remove 
the possibility of a clash of interests. It was not so much that this clash of 
interests actually arose in British Parliamentary history after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, but rather that the possibility of a future clash 
existed, and would have to be removed for the benefit of future Parlia- 
mentary generations. Sir Stafford Cripps, commenting on a proposed 
safeguard (1937), emphasized the point when he declared that: 


That is the price which is paid in order that it may be absolutely apparent 
that there can be no conflict of interests. It is not merely a question of whether 
there is a conflict, but whether anybody may think there is a conflict. 


Of course, politicians were always careful to dissociate themselves from 
the suggestion that they were directly accusing the reigning Ministry of 
corruption, but Lord Rosebery expressed the Opposition sentiments in his 
rhetorical question in the Lords on 6 December 1900. 


What is it that we are most proud of? [he asked] It is not the things in which 
we are equalled by other nations—intrepidity, valour and ability—but that in 
which we have boasted by long tradition we are superior to other countries. It is 
the unattackable purity of our public men. I do not doubt that they are as pure 
now as ever they were; but the wife of Caesar must be above suspicion.? 


The discretion of the accusers, however, was seldom matched by the 
accused. As The Economist pointed out, it was fashionable to claim the 
protection of honour while denouncing the ‘mud-slinging’ tactics of 
the Opposition. Lord Hugh Cecil, defending Neville Chamberlain from a 
Labour attack in 1926, allowed his speech to degenerate into a mass of 
platitudes and innuendoes directed against a supposed campaign of calumny 
and insinuation. He even went so far as to subscribe to the theory that the 
Russians were behind it all, warning the Labour Opposition not to take 
Russian advice as to the tactics of English party politics 


because the Russians are a very inexperienced, and we can honestly say a very 
foolish people in tactics, while the English are the most intelligent people in the 
world and may very easily see through Russian tactics.’ 


And the Attorney-General, Sir Douglas Hogg, added that it might well be 
that the attack came from Moscow, declaring that 


in England we do not believe in stabbing a man in the back. There is such a thing 
as hitting below the belt, and it does not pay in English circles, whatever foreign 
mentalities may think of it.‘ 


1 324 H.C. Deb. 5s. 1229. 2 88 Parl. Deb. 4s. 49. 
* 198 H.C. Deb. 5s. 108. * Ibid. 150, 152. 
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The Times, indeed, overcome by righteous indignation, struck back, also 
below the belt. Indulging in an uncharacteristic tu quoque, it reminded 
Mr. MacDonald 


that there was a question just two years ago whether it was discreet on the part 
of the Prime Minister to accept a gift of the income of 30,000 shares in a profit- 
able concern from an old friend whom he had lately recommended for a 
baronetcy.! 


A clear distinction must necessarily be observed between the problems 
of a rule of behaviour applicable to legislators as a whole and a rule applied 
solely to members of the Government. While legislators in general were, 
until comparatively recently, unpaid, and are still often expected to be 
engaged in business, the professions, or labour movements, and are under- 
stood to represent interested constituencies, members of the Government 
draw moderate to substantial incomes from the State, are intended to 
devote their time to the business of the State, and are held, in their posi- 
tions as servants of the Crown, to be above sectional interests. This paper 
is concerned solely with the second class of rule (i.e. that for Ministers of 
the Crown), and touches the first only where it affects legislators and 
ministers jointly as members of the same House. 

For the period ending in 1895, however, the development of both rules 
can be considered to be identical, for the code of financial behaviour which 
emerged in this period was applicable to all legislators, Ministers and 
backbenchers alike. As early as 1604, Sir Edward Stafford moved that 
Mr. Seymour, a member of the House and a party to the Bill ‘for the 
establishment of divers Manors and lands of the late Duke of Somerset’, 
should go forth during the debate. Moreover, this motion ‘was conceived 
to be agreeable with former Order and Precedent in like cases’.? Three 
days later, 15 June 1604, while the Commons was discussing legislation 
rendering the lands and goods of Tellers and Receivers liable to the pay- 
ment of their debts, the Speaker proposed that all Receivers and Account- 
ants should go forth during the division; but his proposition was stayed.® 
And this in itself was the beginning of the discrimination between a direct 
personal interest, and an indirect interest held in common with a large body 
of subjects. The whole notion of withdrawal in questions of financial 
interest was, in fact, merely an extension of an ancient and common-sense 
principle that Members should be sequestered while matters concerning 
them were argued out in the House. 

Yet another current principle was foreshadowed in the discussion of an 

1 The Times, 13 July 1926, 15c. 


2 Journals of the House of Commons, i. 237, 990. 
3 Ibid. 240, 993. 
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‘Act for the liberty of Trade with all Countries’, 28 April 1621 (directed 
against the King’s power of granting corporations). There was ‘great dis- 
pute, whether the Burgesses, free of Companies, should have Voice at 
Committee’, and it was agreed that everyone was to speak ‘with Protesta- 
tion, that he is, or is not, one of those Companies’. Modern ministerial 
practice hardly goes further than this when it demands a declaration of 
interest in points of dispute, though the spheres in which such a declaration 
by itself is sufficient have been severely limited. 

The practice of withdrawal was emphasized by the sequestration of 
Dr. Gooch, Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, at the second read- 
ing of a Bill concerning his college (which he himself had put in), 9 March 
1623,? as it was by a similar withdrawal of Mr. More, while his salt patent 
was under discussion in the House, May 1626.° And the general practice 
was taken a stage further by the ruling, given on the dispatch of two Bills 
(concerning the draining of the Lindsey Level Fens) to a Committee of the 
House, at which ‘all the Members of this House that come to the Committee 
are to have Voices; except such as are concerned in point of Interest, as 
Owners, Adventurers, Undertakers, or Commoners’. 

The first clear example of the actual disallowal of a vote took place in 
1664. Sir Robert Paston ‘appearing to be somewhat concerned in point of 
Interest’ in a Bill for settling the differences between the two towns of Great 
and Little Yarmouth, and being numbered with the Yeas, the question 
arose whether ‘by the Orders of the House, he should not have withdrawn’. 
Sir Robert, in fact, voluntarily withdrew,® and over the course of years it 
became the practice rather to challenge a Vote once given than to claim 
withdrawal before a division—a practice which was consolidated in 1797. 
Pitt had proposed compensation for those who had suffered from the 
unprecedented depreciation of the Loyalty Loan. Fourteen interested Mem- 
bers voted for the Resolution, and Mr. Sheridan asked the Speaker, as the 
highest authority in the House, whether any Member ought to be permitted 
to vote on a question in which he was interested personally and in a 
pecuniary sense. Mr. Speaker Addington replied that he had always under- 
stood the rule and practice of the House to be ‘that no member can regu- 
larly (subject to some qualification) vote on any question which involves 
in it an immediate interest of such member’, and went on to rule that 


. .. when any measure is submitted to the House, the substance of which is to 
confer a pecuniary advantage, or diminish a loss, which is the same thing, I am 
satisfied it is not consistent with that mode of proceeding which the House has 
adopted on occasions of delicacy and importance, that any member should vote 


1 Journals of the House of Commons, i. 595. 2 Ibid. 680. 3 Tbid. 856. 
4 Ibid., viii. 458. 
5 Ibid. i. 594. 
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on a measure by which he intends to derive any benefit in case that measure 
should be carried into law. 


In accordance with Addington’s ruling the votes of the Members were 
disallowed; and the same principle was applied in 1800 to four M.P.s 
(William Devaynes, Sir John Call, John Frere, and Robert Biddulph) who 
had voted with the Yeas on the Third Reading of a Bill to incorporate 
the London Company for the Manufacture of Flour, Meal, and Bread.? 
Indeed, the next thirty years provide a feast of precedents, for in 1811, in 
the discussion of the Grand Junction Canal Waterworks Bill, the Speaker 
referred to the precedents of 1797 and 1800, and the M.P.s concerned 
wisely refrained from voting,® while a month later, the principle that broad 
interests do not constitute sufficient ground for disqualification (already 
asserted in 1604), received substantial reinforcement. On a motion for 
disallowing the votes of the Bank directors on the Gold Coin Bill, 17 July 
1811, the Speaker noted that the long-established practice was that a per- 
sonal interest in a question disqualified a member from voting. 


But this interest [he added] it should be further understood, must be a direct 
pecuniary interest, and separately belonging to the persons whose votes were 
questioned; and not in common with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, or on 
a matter of state policy.* 


Thus a Member whose name was down as a subscriber should not vote in 
such cases as Canal Bills, but clearly a similar disqualification should not 
apply to votes of taxation, or to colonial bills. 

The attempt to secure legislation, or at least an acknowledged Parlia- 
mentary Resolution, continued, in spite of the fact that disallowal in cases 
of direct interest was by now universally accepted. Mr. Hume, one of the 
most persistent agitators in this field, moved, 10 March 1825, ‘that no 
Member shall vote for or against any Question in which he has a direct 
pecuniary interest’. His motion was negatived without division, but it was 
clear that opposition was founded on the idea that legislation was super- 
fluous, rather than undesirable. Similarly, in 1830, Mr. Harvey, in retalia- 
tion for the attack on his position as a Parliamentary Agent, moved 


That it is destructive of the ends of public and private justice, and inconsistent 
with the duty of any Member of this House, to vote in a Committee on any Bill 
in which he is directly personally interested. 


This was seconded by Mr. Hume, who mentioned that he had been pressing 
the necessity of such course in the House for several successive years, but 


1 Hansard’s Parliamentary History of England, xxxiii. 792. 

* Journals of the House of Commons, lv. 732. 

* 20 Parl. Deb. 176-7. * Ibid. 1012. 
5 12 Parl. Deb. Ns. 973-86. 
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had invariably been answered that it was better to leave the whole matter 
to the sense of honour entertained by the Members themselves, trusting to 
their natural honesty and perception of propriety.1 Mr. Harvey’s motion 
was heavily defeated, but the reasons for its defeat were those advanced 
in 1825, and the Government’s objection to the enactment of a general 
principle were to appear yet again in the debate on the disallowal of Sir 
Samuel Whalley’s vote (London Grand Junction Railway Bill, 1836).? 

The current ruling on the disallowal of votes emerged in 1892, at the 
debate on Mr. Swift MacNeill’s successful motion for the disallowal of the 
votes of Sir Lewis Pelly, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, and Sir John Puleston. The 
precedent had arisen of Mr. Plunket’s vote on the Third Reading of the 
London and North Western Railway (Additional Powers) Bill, 8 May 
1883.3 Mr. Gladstone, drawing a distinction between Mr. Plunket’s case 
and the case in dispute (1892), pointed out that 


the matter really depends in the main upon these two questions: Is the benefit 
conferred by the Vote concentrated on the persons themselves, or some combina- 
tion of persons, or is it diffused over a very wide field? Second, is it a direct or an 
indirect benefit ?4 


Thus the distinction of degree, first formulated in 1604 and reinforced by 
the bank director’s case of 1811, became the basis of modern practice. 

But the achievements of the period before 1895 were not limited to 
a ruling on voting etiquette. By 1895 one aspect of the problem of legis- 
lators and government contracts had been settled, and precedents estab- 
lished (a) for the abstention of public appointees from speculation in the 
funds, and (5) for the resignation of a Minister as the direct result of 
a judicial rebuke, given in the course of commercial legal proceedings. 
Eighteenth-century racketeering resulted in the only substantial piece of 
legislation ever enacted on the subject of a legislator’s financial relation- 
ships. 22 Geo. III, c. 45, denied the right of election, of a seat, or of a vote 
to ‘any Person concerned in any Contract, Commission, or Agreement, 
made for the Public Service’. Clause X ruled that a condition should be 
inserted in all public contracts, excluding Members from any share thereof. 
But important though this Act was as a definite assertion of principle, it 
left two loopholes. Clause III provided that the above restrictions should 
not apply to any incorporated trading Company or any Company consist- 

1 22 Parl. Deb. 2s. 1011-41. 

2 32 Parl. Deb. 3s. 1249-57. 

8 The Rt. Hon. Mr. Plunket, as a director of the Company, had voted in favour of the Bill, 
and Mr. Kenny moved that the vote should be disallowed. He was overruled largely on the 
grounds, as was explained in 1892, that Mr. Plunket’s possible pecuniary gain was infinitesimal, 
and that the Company, by passing its Bill, was in fact extending additional advantages and 


facilities to the general public, 279 Parl. Deb. 3s. 219-20. 4 2 Parl. Deb. 4s. 655. 
5 The Statutes at Large, xiv. 205-7. 
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ing of more than ten persons when a government contract was entered into 
for the general benefit; and there was nothing to prevent a partner in 
a smaller firm which included a M.P. taking a Government contract, pro- 
vided that he took it on his own account and in his own name.! Moreover, 
the arrival of Limited Liability nearly a century after the 1782 Act, meant 
that there were no safeguards against a M.P. holding indefinite quantities 
of shares, controlling or otherwise, in a contracting company. An attempt 
was made in 1796 to extend the prohibition to ‘any Contract, Commission, 
or Agreement, for negotiating any Loan of Money, for any Foreign Prince 
or State, or being a Subscriber thereto’,” but it was defeated by a substantial 
majority, and was never again seriously put forward. 

Though a M.P. could thus hold shares in any of a wide range of firms, 
whatever their contractual relationships, it was becoming clear that, if he 
wished to keep a public appointment, he should avoid speculation. Mr. 
Frank Lawley, Member for Beverley and private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, 
was compelled to resign both his Membership of Parliament and his 
appointment to the Governorship of South Australia in 1854. He had 
incurred heavy liabilities and debts in connexion with transactions on the 
turf, and there was some suspicion that he had availed himself of official 
knowledge acquired as private secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to engage in extensive speculation in the funds.* Mr. Lawley’s precipitate 
withdrawal from public life raised interesting questions as to the correct 
behaviour of the Ministers concerned in the Marconi scandal of 1911; 
while the resignation of A. J. Mundella,* President of the Board of Trade 
in Gladstone’s last Cabinet, as a consequence of the mention of his name 
in connexion with certain legal proceedings (of a commercial nature), 
established a precedent which led directly to the resignation, in similar 
circumstances, of Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
on 6 April 1903.5 


22 Geo. III, c. 45, stands as the principal achievement of the period 
ending in 1895, though it is important to notice that its prohibitions were 


1 For an actual example of this see The Times, 4 May 1871, 10a and 206 Parl. Deb. 3s. 472. 
See also the Bill to indemnify Mr. W. P. Price, M.P., 137 Parl. Deb. 3s. 458, and Bills, Public, 
1854-5, v. 277. Mr. Mitchell, M.P., makes the same point against the Act, 140 Parl. Deb. 3s. 
677, 1430. 

® Journals of the House of Commons, li. 382. It was generally understood that the prohibition 
did not apply to the actual loan ‘contractors’, in Britain or abroad. No question was raised on 
this point until the Select Committee was appointed to consider Baron Rothschild’s £16,000,000 
loan contract in 1855. Baron Rothschild was permitted to retain his seat on the argument that 
loan ‘contractors’ was in fact ‘mere negotiators on behalf of the parties who ultimately engaged 
themselves to the contract—namely, the nation and the subscribers of the loan’. See Reports, 
Committees, 1854-5, vii. 395-467, and the arguments of the Rt. Hon. Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Bt., Chancellor of the Exchequer, 140 Parl. Deb. 3s. 677-80, 1434-6. 

8 135 Parl. Deb. 3s. 1225-59. 

* 24 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1191-2. 5 120 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1254-60. 
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limited by the expansion of big business, and by the arrival of Limited 
Liability. Gladstone’s ruling on the rights and wrongs of interested voting 
provides the foundation of modern practice, while the Lawley and Mun- 
della precedents are interesting, if, comparatively speaking, insignificant. 
The Conservative Ministries of Salisbury and Balfour (1895-1905), how- 
ever, though themselves contributing nothing constructive to the whole 
question, and even representing a recession (in the matter of directorships 
in public Companies held by Cabinet Ministers) from the standards set by 
Disraeli, Gladstone, and Rosebery, provided an opportunity for the argu- 
ments culminating in Campbell-Bannerman’s definitive rulings of 20 and 22 
March 1906. 

There were, of course, good reasons for the upsurge of interest in the 
subject at the turn of the century, and it is important to pay some attention 
to the commercial environment of the period 1895-1905 in order to under- 
stand the incentive for agitation, and the direction of the reforms demanded. 
It would be incautious to underestimate contemporary public sentiment 
on this question. Admittedly, the most vocal and picturesque opponents 
of the Government on the issue were the comparatively insignificant back- 
benchers, John Burns, Swift MacNeill, and W. Field. But they were backed 
by leading figures of the Opposition, including Rosebery, Asquith, Sir 
William Harcourt, Haldane, and Campbell-Bannerman. While it is per- 
fectly conceivable that Parliament at a number of stages in its recent exist- 
ence might be proved to contain the same elements as the Parliaments at the 
turn of the century, the importance of the 1895-1905 period lies in the fact 
that these elements were brought to the fore, and were directly instru- 
mental in securing an important ruling on directorships held by Ministers 
of the Crown in the new Liberal Government of 1906. 

Mr. John Burns, speaking (1896) on the subject of directorships held by 
Members, reported that 


The Liberal Unionists in the House had an average of 4} companies per man, 
the Tories an average of 2} companies per man, the Liberals an average of 1} per 
man, and the 86 Irishmen had, to their eternal honour, only 4 companies amongst 
them. 


Of the 586 Peers in 1900, 435 were directors of companies,” and the situa- 
tion was similar, if not more acute, on the Government front bench. In 
August 1895 twenty-four members of the new Conservative administration 
held between them sixty directorships and trusteeships of private com- 
panies.* By April 1905 the directorships held by Ministers in public 


1 39 Parl. Deb. 4s. 878. 
® 82 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1141. 3 36 Parl. Deb. 4s. 171-2. 
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companies alone had risen to seventy-one.! Sir Winston Churchill told the 
Select Committee of Privileges (1947) that 


... We [the House of Commons] are not supposed to be an assembly of gentle- 
} men who have no interests of any kind and no associations of any kind. That is 
ridiculous. That might happen in Heaven, but not, happily, here.” 


But the interests at the turn of the century were much more one-sided. The 
Commons at that period was essentially an Assembly of rich men, and the 
majority held large shareholdings in industry and commerce. As commer- 
cial men, they were interested in commercial pressure groups, and in 1895 
no less than twenty M.P.s and three Peers served on the Council of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. And it was not entirely insignificant that 
in March 1898 a resolution was carried at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, moved by 
| arepresentative of the London Chamber, regretting ‘the continuance of the 
block to many measures of commercial importance in which it is inter- 
ested’, and requesting the Council of the Association ‘to consider the 
| desirability of forming a Commercial Party in the House of Commons, 
with a view of avoiding these delays and bringing the necessary pressure 
| to bear upon the Government of the day’.® 

A rich crop of financial scandals, many of which reflected on the conduct 
of Ministers, Peers, or M.P.s, emphasized the need for reform. The bank- 
tuptcy of the financier Hooley (1898), the speculation and heavy losses in 
the Rand and W. Australian gold mines, the open influence of the Rand 
capitalists on the Jameson Raid, the failure of the English Bank of the 
River Plate (from which a member of the Government was receiving 
£5,000 a year‘), the Earl De la Warr scandals, and the collapse (1901) of 
Mr. Whittaker Wright’s London and Globe Finance Corporation (involv- 
ing the distinguished name of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava), were only 
examples of a common species. Two characteristic revelations arising from 
the Hooley disclosures were the continued scale of honours, and the vast 
extent and commercial value of ‘guinea-pig’ directorships. Mr. Hooley 
| admitted before the Registrar in Bankruptcy, 14 November 1898, that he 
had put forward £50,000 to the Conservative party funds to buy an 
honour.’ And the financier had earlier revealed that he had had to pay as 
much as a hundred thousand pounds to obtain a titled name as a director 
on the front page of a prospectus. 


Investors have often been warned [commented The Economist] against putting 


1 144 Parl. Deb. 4s. 148. 

* Report from the Committee of Privileges (Reports, Committees 1946-7 (118) ix. 476). 

® Recorded in the 17th Annual Report of the Council to the Members of the London Chamber: 
Transactions of the Year 1898, p. 26. * 82 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1137. 

5 The Economist, 19 Nov. 1898, pp. 1650-1. 
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their trust in ornamental directors and sinking their common sense at the invita- 
tion of men with handles to their names, who degrade the titles they inherited or 
acquired ; but they have seldom had such an object lesson in the art of the decoy 
duck as the Hooley companies appear likely to furnish. In some of the concerns 
the composition of the board of directors was paraded as one of the most valuable 
of the assets to be taken over. . . 4 


If this system had been confined to the purchase of decayed nobility, 
damage would have been reserved for the incautious investor. But it became 
more serious as it spread to Members of Parliament, and even to Ministers. 
The Economist informed its readers in 1896 that 


Notoriously, men are often placed upon boards of directors simply and solely 
because they are Members of Parliament, and are, therefore, believed to be able 
to exercise a useful influence. It would be well if the constituencies would take 
the matter up and let their Members understand that they do not confer the 
honour of membership of Parliament merely in order to raise a man’s value in 
the guinea-pig market.” 


Mr. Swift MacNeill, M.P., pointed to the danger of the Treasury Bench 
becoming ‘the roost for the decoy ducks of fraudulent finance’ or ‘a sty for 
guinea-pigs’ and in the debate of 10 February 1902, on the holding of 
directorships by the Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means, he pleaded 
that they should 


for God’s sake, provide that even the most prejudiced Member of the House 
should feel convinced that the order he heard from the Chair was not the grunt 
of a guinea-pig!* 


The general problem of the ‘guinea-pig’ director, of course, exists to this 
day. An ‘International group’ was advertising in the Personal column of 
The Times, August 1960, for ‘titled persons interested in being appointed 
a director’, and a ‘Progressive Hire Purchase Company’, employing the 
same medium in September 1960, required a ‘titled gentleman’ to join their 
board.5 

Yet it was the power of the financial lobbies in the Parliaments of 1895- 
1905, of which guinea-pig directorships were merely a symptom, which 
caused the gravest concern. The Economist, discussing the Session ending 
in the summer of 1899, discerned the revival of the old methods of the 
previous century. 


It is undeniable that during the Session just ended there had been an atmosphere 
of money in the lobby and precincts of the House of Commons scarcely known 
before. All manner of ‘interests’ have gathered there as they gather in Washington 


1 The Economist, 30 July 1898, p. 1113. 2 Ibid., 18 Apr. 1896, 481. 
3 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 971, 976. 4 102 Parl. Deb. 4s. 937. 
5 The Times, 31 Aug. 1960, 28 Sept. 1960. 
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and in the various State Legislatures in America. More attempts to influence the 
votes of members have been made than has been known before, or, at any rate, 
y than members can recollect since the days of railway construction.? 


> | Mr. Lough, speaking in 1896, reminded Members of ‘the flagrant case of 
the London water companies, through which millions had been added to 
the property of those having seats in the House by the decisions of the 
, § House’. Mr. Field added, 1899, that 


the Members of this House apparently forget that the great railway companies, 
and the members of the shipping interest, form such a powerful interest in this 
House that it is absolutely impossible to obtain any reforms which are demanded 
y by the people outside.® 


Mr. John Burns reported in 1900 that ‘when the telephones or the low-flash 
oil come on for debate the lobbying has become a perfect scandal’,* and 
Keir Hardie informed Members (1901) that 


there is a strong and growing feeling amongst the working classes of this country 
h | that the House of Commons is an annexe to the Stock Exchange controlled by 
the Stock Exchange in Stock Exchange interests. . . .5 


=, 





f — In foreign and imperial affairs the lobby was often equally powerful. 
d — Pelcovits remarks that 


it is safe to venture the judgement that the China Association carried to a finer 
se point the delicate art of lobbying in foreign affairs than any other mercantile 
it body in the realm.® 


Moreover, the Lancashire cotton interests were themselves able to pull off 
is | aspectacular coup when they secured that the import duty of 34 per cent. 
f | imposed on their products in India was extended, in the form of an 
d } equivalent excise duty, to all Indian piece goods woven on power looms.’ 
© | The more pernicious forms of lobbying, however, found no solutions in 
ir 1906, and in 1926 Mr. Thurtle remarked that the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Baldwin) was optimistic in his opinion on the absence of corruption in 
- | the House, pointing to the comparatively recent cases of legislation in 
h | connexion with the electricity companies and the beet-sugar industry.® 
8 H. W. Macrosty’s fin de siécle fears that ‘wealth will make a strong effort 
© | tocapture the national administration’ by the subtle processes of banking, 
1 The Economist, 12 Aug. 1899, p. 1151. 
re * 39 Parl. Deb. 4s. 875. 

° 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 997-8. 

* 82 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1142. 

mn § 93 Parl. Deb. 4s. 221. 

* Nathan A. Pelcovits, Old China Hands (King’s Crown Press, N.Y., 1948), p. 159. 

? Arthur Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade (Manchester University Press, 


1956), pp. 40-41. 
* 198 H.C. Deb. 5s. 113. 
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shipping, railway interests in Parliament, and public utility companies in 
municipal politics,! were not entirely unjustified. 


It was bad enough [exclaimed Mr. John Burns] that Empires should be swept 
on one side through being governed by the lost tribes of Israel, but goodbye 
might be said to the future of a House when it was governed by the forty thieves.? 


Parliamentary agitation (1895-1905), exasperated by the financial laxity 
of the Conservative Ministries of Salisbury and Balfour, concentrated 
principally on the holding of directorships in public companies by Ministers 
of the Crown. This, of course, was only one facet of a much larger problem, 
but it was one which emerged particularly clearly in this decade of decoy 
ducks. Frequent questions were addressed to the Government, and there 
were important debates on the subject in 1899 (Amendment to the Address, 
14-15 February), 1900 (Question moved by Mr. Swift MacNeill, 8 May), 
1902 (On the holding of directorships by the Deputy Chairman of Ways 
and Means, 10 February), and 1903 (Amendment to Address, 19-20 
February). Apart from these, three important Motions were discussed to 
disallow the votes of M.P.s and Ministers voting on commercial Bills in 
which they had an interest—14 April 1896, 26 April 1898, and 30 April 
1901—and a Committee was appointed to consider the question after the 
first motion in 1896. Most interesting of all, perhaps, was the debate on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Amendment to the Address, 10 December 1900, in 
which the problem of Ministers holding interests, direct or indirect, in any 
firm or Company competing for contracts with the Crown, was thoroughly 
discussed. None of these debates came to anything in the positive sense of 
legislation, but it was here that the attitude of the Liberal party was 
crystallized in preparation for its assumption of power in 1906. Even the 
Committee of 1896 failed to arrive at a useful recommendation, suggesting 
merely that a Standing Order should be passed to the effect that— 


Any Motion to disallow the vote of a Member shall be made immediately after 
the declaration from the Chair of the numbers in the Division in which such vote 
was given, and shall be exempt from the operation of any standing order regulat- 
ing the sittings of the House. 


Mr. Balfour rightly considered that a Standing Order in this sense could 
not have any appreciable practical effect, and took no immediate action in 
the matter.® 

Since it is argument, then, rather than action for which this period is 
important, the arguments themselves deserve some attention. Mr. Balfour 


1 H. W. Macrosty, ‘State Control of Trusts’ Fabian Tract No. 124, p. 14. 
2 39 Parl. Deb. 4s. 879. 
3 56 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1555. 
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revealed the Government position in answer to a question, 16 August 1895. 
He replied that 


No invariable rule has been, or can be, laid down on this subject [i.e. director- 
ships held by members of the administration]. Two main principles, however, 
have been laid down: one, that no member of the Government can enter into 
any engagement which would occupy the time that would properly belong to the 
public; and secondly, that no member of the Government should undertake any 
responsibility in connection with public companies that could be supposed to 
influence his policy or diminish his usefulness as a member of the Cabinet or 
Minister of a Department. 


This was far less categorical either than the action of Disraeli in asking 
every member of his government, high or low, to resign their connexion as 
directors of public companies,” or than that of Gladstone and Rosebery in 
applying the same rule to Cabinet Ministers alone.*? And it permitted a 
latitude of action which seemed dangerous to the Opposition, and, indeed, 
to many of the Government’s own back-benchers. Conservative and Union- 
ist Members could often be found opposing the Government on the issue 
while voting for the Government at the division, simply because the 
division represented a vote of confidence. The Times noted that the defeat 
of Mr. MacNeill’s amendment, 15 February 1899, could not be mistaken 
for a representation of the opinion of the House. 


It was made abundantly clear in the course of the debate that large numbers of 
Unionist members are in sympathy with the objects aimed at by the amendment. 
Had the issue been placed before them simpliciter it is more than probable that 
the proposition would have been affirmed by a substantial majority.‘ 


The arguments of the Opposition were heightened by the obvious contrast 
between the standards demanded in the Law Courts, from Civil Servants, 
and from serving officers of the Crown, and those established for Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Mr. John Burns even drew an unfavourable com- 
parison with Municipal Government, and, referring to Joseph Chamber- 
lain, in the debate of 10 December 1900, remarked that 


itis no good for Ministers in these days when Manchester is dismissing Mayors, 
when Salford is dismissing councillors, and when London vestries are excluding 
men because they give one of their visiting cards to a sanitary inspector—for 
aman to come down to this House, with a tear in his throat, and simply as an 
answer to charges of fact talk about his integrity.5 


1 36 Parl. Deb. 4s. 171-2. 

* Reported by Mr. James Lowther, 102 Parl. Deb. 4s. 942, and by Sir George Batley, 118 
Parl. Deb. 4s. 412. 

5 See 88 Parl. Deb. 4s. 441. 

* The Times, 16 Feb. 1899, 9c. 

5 88 Parl. Deb. 4s. 469. 
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Mr. Swift MacNeill pointed to the high impartiality of the Law Courts in 
comparison with that of the Government, quoting the case in 1852 of the 
reversal of the Lord Chancellor’s judgment by Lord Campbell, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the grounds that Lord Cotten- 
ham, having an infinitesimal interest in case as a shareholder, must be 
disqualified.1 Civil Servants were prohibited, by Order in Council, from 
accepting 


any part in the management of any society or any trading, commercial, or 
financial company of whatever description which would require the attendance 
of such officer at any time between the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m.? 


Officers on full pay, on the other hand, were forbidden by Queen’s Regula- 
tions to join the directorate of any public industrial or other company 
without permission from the Commander-in-Chief, and officials of the 
War Department, whether civil or military, could not hold shares in any 
company (other than a railway company or any similar company) which 
entered into a contract with the Department.® 

The Opposition’s case rested on three main propositions: the physical 
impossibility of distributing the limited time at a Minister’s disposal 
between public duties and private business; the inevitable conflict of in- 


terests; and the pernicious effects of business connexions on ministerial | 


honour and susceptibility. Mr. Birrell told the House that Mr. Gladstone, 
with his large experience in public and business affairs, knowing and 
appreciating the duties appertaining to both, had come to the conclusion 
that in his Ministry his colleagues should give up their private trading 
concerns. And Campbell-Bannerman gave the current Liberal view when 
he reported that his party felt that a Minister’s entire time should be 
devoted to his work for the Crown, and that to do otherwise would be 
unfair both to Government and firm.5 More serious was the second view 
reported by Campbell-Bannerman, namely, that 


no one in a responsible position, such as a Cabinet Minister, ought to be 
publicly connected as a director with any institution whatever which might have 
interests differing from and conflicting with the public interest.® 


Lloyd George’s vicious attack on the Chamberlain family, on 10 December 
1900, was symptomatic of a common sentiment.’ It had been discovered 
that Joseph and Austen Chamberlain between them held interests in com- 
panies contracting with H.M. Government. Hoskins & Sons, for example, 


1 See 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 974. 

2 See answer to the question of Mr. Fisher, 8 May 1893, 12 Parl. Deb. 4s. 327. 

% See answers to the questions of Mr. Hanbury and Mr. Robert Wallace, 27 Feb. and 2 Mar. 
1893, 9 Parl. Deb. 4s. 428, 804. 

* 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 982. 5 82 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1135. 

* Ibid. 7 88 Parl. Deb. 4s. 397-418. 
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contractors to the Admiralty, were a private company owned by the 
Chamberlain family. And further indirect interests (through the Birming- 
ham Trust) were revealed in Tubes, Ltd., and Elliots Metal Co. But the 
worst case, at least on the face of it, was that of Kynoch & Co., Ltd., in 
which Chamberlain’s relations held shares to the value of between £230,000 
and £250,000. Lloyd George was able to produce concrete examples of 
favouritism shown to the inferior products of Kynoch & Co. by govern- 
ment departments, and his arguments were securely based on the evidence 
taken before a Committee of the House, as a result of which both the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury and the Secretary to the Admiralty had 


. resigned. The direct participation of M.P.s in government contracts had 


been prohibited by 22 Geo. III, c. 45, but there was nothing as yet to 
prevent a M.P. having substantial holdings in a contracting firm. It was 
an evasion of the law, but an evasion of the spirit rather than the letter. 
While the Chamberlain affair presented an example of the actual conflict 
of interests—the conflict between the personal financial advantage of a 
Minister and the duty of a Minister to serve the best interests of the nation 
—the agitation over the directorship held by Lord Selborne in the P. and O. 
Steamship Company was created by the fear that such a conflict must 


f inevitably arise. Mr. Dillon, speaking in a debate on the P. and O. mail 


subsidy, on 11 May 1900, informed the House that he made no charge in 
this matter, but felt that it was unfortunate that the P. and O., which had 
been allowed to break the law for nine years in the provision of inadequate 
living-quarters for Lascar seamen, and which the Government refused to 
prosecute, had a member of the Government itself on its board. 


Admitting that Lord Selborne has no influence in this matter, to say the least of 
it his presence in the Government, having regard to the history of this company, 
is not decent. . . . Moreover, I do not think any man ought to join the office of 
a director of a company with that of a member of the Government from whom 
that very company receives enormous subsidies.! 


The imputations of corruption, or the threat to the honour of Ministers, 
naturally raised the sharpest reaction from the Government front bench. 
The Opposition, while careful to avoid a direct accusation of dishonesty, 
were seldom slow in pointing out the dangers implicit in a relaxation of 
standards. It was the Opposition’s practice to believe that ministerial 
laxity would introduce a national moral decline. Mr. Haldane, in the course 
of the Chamberlain revelations, informed Members that 


if these things are allowed to go further, and if the example he [i.e. Chamberlain] 
sets is followed by others, we shall open a floodgate which we will never be able 
to close.? 


1 82 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1419. 2 88 Parl. Deb. 4s. 453. 
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It was clear that the appointment to a directorship involved some kind of 
an obligation to the shareholders, and that directors were selected on the 
basis of their potentialities. 


The predominant element in selecting hon. Members as directors [Lloyd George 
explained of railway directors] was not their knowledge of rolling stock, but 
that they were popular and respected Members of this House, and those Gentle- 


men could not meet their colleagues on the board unless they did something, J 


unless they did their best in the interests of the company. 


Sir William Houldsworth had demonstrated the truth of this assessment 
when, explaining his action with regard to the London and North Western 
Railway Co. Bill, 1896, he told the House that, as director in charge of the 
Bill before the House, he was bound to do his duty in endeavouring to get 


it passed.? And it might fairly be asked whether Sir William’s constituents } 


had elected him as a railway director or as their representative. 

But a M.P. or a Minister might unconsciously become the focus of dis- 
honourable proceedings. Mr. Asquith pointed out that a company which 
could show that it had on its board gentlemen who had attained high 
positions of honour and distinction in the state, was, to that extent, giving 
the public, through the name of the Minister, a special guarantee which 
other concerns of a like kind did not enjoy.* But a name could be used for 
more than the raising of money from investors. 


. .. Once it is known that a public official of importance is a shareholder or is 
pecuniarily interested in some company contracting with the Government 
[remarked Mr. Robson, in the Chamberlain debate] it greatly facilitates the task 
of other persons belonging to the company—entirely without the knowledge of 
the Minister or official—going to public departments, and seeking to get a con- 
tract on the strength of his name. 


And Mr. McKenna quoted from a letter of introduction used by travellers 
acting for Kynochs’, which stated: 


You will be interested to know that the chairman of the company is Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain, brother of the present Colonial Secretary. 


He added that 


it is idle to dispute the fact—it is within the knowledge of everyone—that 
officials, like other persons, are human beings, they do not exercise the same 
caution, and they allow their judgment to be paralysed when they are dealing 
with persons who are their official superiors, or who are intimately associated 
with their official superiors.5 


1 93 Parl. Deb. 4s. 233. 2 39 Parl. Deb. 4s. 869. 
3 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1049. * 88 Parl. Deb. 4s. 427. 
5 Ibid. 454, 456-7. 
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The name of a Minister might, moreover, be used as part of a trade 
advertisement. An advertisement appeared in a Johannesburg newspaper, 
which listed, amongst the directors of the Rock Life Assurance Company, 
‘the Right Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P., Secretary of State for War’, in 
double-leaded type.t When Mr. Brodrick’s attention was called to the 
matter he directed that his name should appear in smaller type, but the 
fact was that, by the mere act of serving on the Board, he lent his name to 
the possibility of misrepresentation. As Mr. W. Hayes Fisher realized, 
when he resigned his position as Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 1903, 
the mere association of the name of a Minister with financial malpractices 
made him a source of weakness rather than of strength to the Government 
he served.” 

Unanswerable though the arguments of the Opposition may now appear, 
the Government found reason to oppose reform. Mr. Balfour urged his 
opponents to take ‘the broader and more rational view of what constitutes 
purity in public life’, informing them that he relied on Britain’s great 
tradition in this matter, 


and not upon any small technical rules in many cases inapplicable, in some cases 


pernicious, which honourable Gentlemen attempt to lay down on this occasion 
(1899).8 


The Times, in a leader which was almost a point-by-point refutation of its 
arguments of 16 February 1899, ended by remarking that— 


We must trust to the commonsense and the feeling of honour among politicians 
of Ministerial rank to prevent the abuse, which we believe has been exceedingly 
rare, of a right [i.e. to hold directorships of public companies] which could 
hardly be taken away or restricted without grave mischief.‘ 


Government supporters, moreover, were liable to point to the fact that 
Britain was most distinctly a commercial nation. 


No doubt, if we were a number of Spanish Hidalgoes [cried Mr. Gedge of 
Walsall, 1899] who thought that any contact with trade soiled our fingers, I could 
understand such an Amendment being put before us. . . .5 


And the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks Beach) protested 
against the idea 


that all directors are corrupt, that all companies are rotten, that there is no 
honesty in the commercial world, or that there are no positions connected with 
the private affairs of individuals, which these individuals, even when Ministers, 
can legitimately hold. 


1118 Parl. Deb. 4s. 387. 2 120 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1257. 


* 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1045. 4 The Times, 23 Feb. 1903, 9d. 
* 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1021. 
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He pointed out that several Cabinet Ministers held directorships by virtue 
of their position as landowners, or as representative of industrial areas, 
The Duke of Devonshire, for example, was a director of the Furness Rail- 
way and of the Barrow Hematite Steel Company, but he was also a great 
landowner and had very great interests in Barrow-in-Furness. 


Can the time of Ministers not be devoted to what are practically their own 
private affairs? [the Chancellor asked]. Some of us are wealthy, some of us are 
poor, but we all have some private affairs to which we are entitled to devote 
a little of our time. 


Indeed, Sir Michael insisted that he had a perfect right to give even that 
small proportion of his time which he would otherwise give to recreation to 
an occasional board meeting. 


My right honourable Friend the First Lord of the Treasury takes recreation at 
golf. I take mine by a walk along the Embankment, and by a short attendance 
at a meeting of directors.” 


When these emotional arguments had failed, the Government sought 
out the logical flaws in the arguments of the Opposition. These were not 
difficult to discover, since the Opposition was itself divided as to the 
extent to which restrictions should be imposed. There was still some dis- 
pute over the inclusion of Junior Ministers in the same restrictive category 


as Cabinet Ministers. In any case, the Opposition was pressing only for the 
abandonment of directorships in public companies, not private, an? was 
prepared to ignore the possible pernicious effects of substantial share- 
holdings. Mr. Balfour was quick to seize his debating advantage and to 
discredit the Opposition’s argument by revealing its inconsistencies. He 
pointed out that directors’ fees of £150 were not much inducement to 
corruption, whereas £100,000 of stock might have a very different effect; 
*. . . what folly to say that public purity requires that the directorship 
should be given up, but still permits the shares to be held’. Directorships 
at least are held openly, but no one can tell for certain who holds the 
shares.2 The answer, however, was given by Mr. Sydney Buxton, who 
noted that a director’s interests were not private interests. A director was 
acting as a trustee for the shareholders, and he was put in a false position 
when his duty to his country and his duty to his shareholders conflicted.’ 
As for a shareholder, the conflict was merely the straightforward clash of 
private and public interest—a clash which in itself raised no moral issues. 

The distinction between public and private companies was more difficult 
to justify. Mr. Balfour produced the example of Mr. W. H. Smith who, if 

1 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 987, 988. 2 Ibid. 986. 


3 Thid. 1038-9. 
* 118 Parl. Deb. 4s. 415. 
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his vast concern had been a public company, would never have been able 
to lead the House, adding that 


to allow the leader of a great private concern to be a Minister, and the head of 
a great joint stock concern not to be a Minister, is a distinction so absurd that 
I really cannot believe that the House will deliberately and permanently embody 
it in any resolution. 


In actual fact, the distinction, from the Opposition’s point of view, was 
founded (a) on a desire to obtain something before asking for all, and (b) 
on the valid theory that ‘private company’, in the common usage of the 
day, meant a small family concern, the absence from which of one of its 
partners might make continuance in business impossible. 

Having, it was hoped, discredited the logic of the Opposition argument, 
the Government proceeded to demonstrate its impractibility. 


It is perfectly impossible to avoid a theoretical conflict of interest [argued the 
Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray)] because what do we deal with in the 
House of Commons? We deal with the whole range of human affairs, and it is 
perfectly impossible to say in all the subjects we deal with that it would not be 
possible for the lines of contact to meet where they would mean conflict with 
personal interest.” 


Mr. Balfour warned the Liberals in 1899 to keep an eye on the ‘two great 
sources of public corruption, namely, Stock Exchange gambling and public 
contracts’ ;? a warning which they took to heart so effectively that, nearly 
two years later, Joseph Chamberlain’s reputation trembled on the brink of 
destruction. It was as impossible, moreover, to find able men for public 
service as it was to secure them from a conflict of interest once appointed. 
Lord Salisbury told the Lords that the field of selection for public men was 
small, Ministers being chosen exclusively from either House, and that if all 
with any special connexion with any form of commercial business were to 
be excluded, not only would this be an undeserved stigma on an honour- 
able profession, but it would make it more difficult to select a capable 
Ministry. And The Times commented sourly the following day that 


itneeds but a slight extension of the arguments we have recently heard so much 
of to disqualify every man in business and every man of independent means for 
the service of the State. That done, it would be equally easy to discredit men who 
are not in business and have no means; but it is with these undesirable classes that 
the country would be ultimately obliged to content itself® 


It worked both ways, and Mr. Balfour felt that by restricting politicians 
from taking part in company business an unfair discouragement would be 
? 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1041. 2 82 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1134. 


* 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1045. * 88 Parl. Deb. 4s. 811. 
* The Times, 15 Dec. 1900, 11f. 
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placed in the way of the best men entering modern industry. Moreover, 
men of limited means and great ability might be reluctant to put the benefit 
of their business experience at the service of the State if they were unable 
either to supplement their income by directors’ fees or to be certain of 
recovering their employment when temporarily out of office.? Mr. Balfour 
found it difficult to see who would be eligible if the Opposition’s principles 
were accepted—nobody with money to invest, nobody with relations with 
money to invest, and nobody who inspired enough confidence to be made 
a trustee—Wanted, a man to serve her Majesty, with no money, no rela- 
tions, and inspiring no general confidence’ !® 


The decisive defeat of the Conservatives at the election of 1906 left the 
way open for the introduction of the reforms formulated over a decade of 
discussion. Campbell-Bannerman told the House on 20 March 1906 that 


the condition which was laid down on the formation of the Government was 
that all directorships held by Ministers must be resigned except in the case of 
honorary directorships, directorships in connection with philanthropic under- 
takings, and directorships in private companies. Every member of the Govern- 
ment has either complied with this understanding or is in the process of complying 
with it. 


He hoped that now a good example had been set for the future, legislation 
would not be necessary.* By private companies, he explained a couple of 
days later, he meant ‘that class of company in which the interest of the 
Minister, if a director, is substantially the same as the interest of a partner 
in a business firm’.® 

Campbell-Bannerman’s ruling on directorships remained definitive until 
1939, though there was rising dissatisfaction with the exception he had 
made of private companies and partnerships. The dissatisfaction found its 
most effective outlet in the debate on Mr. Arthur Henderson’s motion of 
12 July 1926, calling for an appointment of a Select Committee to consider 
how far in the public interest a Minister may be associated with a public or 
private company, or with any company which might be in contractual 
relations with his Government. Since the focus of criticism was Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s directorship in Hoskins & Sons, a private company in 
contractual relations with the Government, the Conservative spokesmen 
were compelled to adopt an opposite line to that of Balfour at the turn of 
the century. Lord Hugh Cecil argued that a directorship in a private com- 
pany was permissible (as distinct from a directorship in a public company) 
since a private company came really within the category of a direct meeting 


1 102 Parl. Deb. 4s. 938-9. 2 66 Parl. Deb. 4s. 1044. 


® 88 Parl. Deb. 4s. 466. * 154 Part. Deb. 4s. 234-5. 
5 Ibid. 640. 
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of private interest and public interest (that is, with no danger of divided 
allegiance causing moral conflict in a clash of interests). He added that 


it would break down the machine of public life almost entirely if you tried to 
distinguish people and exclude all those whose private interests conflict with 
their public duty. 


Mr. Thurtle replied that a director of a public company very seldom holds 
acontrolling interest, but in a private company the reverse is the case. Thus 


if there is a clash of interests as between private interests and public duty, the 
clash is much more likely to be marked in the case of private companies than in 
the case of public companies.? 


While missing Lord Hugh Cecil’s moral point, he effectively emphasized 
the direct illogicality of the distinction. 


The situation remained unchanged, apart from a temporary relaxation 
of the rule on the formation of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s coalition govern- 
ment (‘having regard to the exceptional circumstances under which this 
administration holds office’). In 1935 Mr. Mander brought up the related 
question of private partnerships, doctors, accountants, and other pro- 
fessions, and was informed by the Prime Minister (Stanley Baldwin) that 
‘no necessity has ever arisen to supplement with specific rules the traditional 
standards of public life in this country’.* His successor, Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain, however, was compelled to modify this position as a result of the 
debate on Mr. Mander’s amendment to the Ministers of the Crown Bill, 
3 June 1937. He ruled that a solicitor, on becoming a member of the 
Government, should, 


in accordance with the principle underlying Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
tule, cease to carry on the daily routine work of the firm or to take any active 
part in its ordinary business, although he should not be precluded from 


continuing to advise in matters of family trusts, guardianships, and similar 
cases.5 


In 1939 the whole question of private and public companies returned to 
prominence with the revelation that the Lord President of the Council 
(Viscount Runciman) was a ‘director on leave of absence’ of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway Co., a director of the Moor Line, Ltd., and 
a director of Runciman (London) Ltd., and Runciman Shipping Company, 
Ltd. Mr. Chamberlain advanced the argument that both Runciman (Lon- 
don) Ltd., and Runciman Shipping Co. Ltd., were private companies (and 
hence excluded by Campbell-Bannerman’s ruling), and that Viscount 


? 198 H.C. Deb. 5s. 106. 2 Ibid. 114-15. 


* 256 H.C. Deb. 5s. 1967. 4 307 H.C. Deb. 5s. 730-1, 
* 324 H.C. Deb. 5s. 1953-4. 
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Runciman was only technically a director of Moor Line, Ltd., since the 
President of Runciman Shipping Co. Ltd. was ex officio on its board. 
Mr. Pritt pointed out that under modern company arrangements a private 
company was often a very big company indeed,? and Mr. A. V. Alexander 
demonstrated that, since the 1906 ruling, there had been a very large 
extension of private companies acting as holding companies for public 
companies, and that directors of private holding companies hence felt 
a direct interest in the working of public companies.? Mr. Chamberlain 
gave way to the popular demand, and, after recognising that if Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s ruling were to be interpreted in its modern statu- 
tory sense it would travel far beyond the intentions of its framer, proposed 
in future to interpret the term ‘private companies’ as applying only to 
‘concerns dealing wholly or mainly with family affairs or interests and not 
primarily engaged in trading’.® 

But, while Campbell-Bannerman had delivered a reasonably compre- 
hensive ruling on the question of directorships held by Ministers of the 
Crown, the situation as regards shareholdings, speculative investments, 
and interests in government contracts remained in doubt. The Marconi 
Inquiry debate of 18-19 June 1913, whatever its failings as a display of 
Parliamentary bad manners, provided a useful forum for discussion, and 
for the definition of a rule of conduct for the guidance of Ministers in 
financial matters. Besides, as The Times noted with satisfaction, 


Mr. LLoyD GEorRGE, in particular, will be improved by a chastened ambition, 
a less exuberant self confidence, and a less venomous tongue. Having tasted the 
lash of calumny, he will not use it so freely himself in the future.* 


The Attorney-General (Sir Rufus Isaacs), the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Lloyd George), and the Patronage Secretary (Mr. Alexander Murray) 
were involved in the speculative purchase of American United Wireless 
Co. shares, acting on the private information of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. 
Unfortunately, speculation was not the only issue involved. Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs was the managing director of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, which was on the point of contracting with the Government for 
a chain of wireless stations connecting Britain with some of the overseas 
Dominions: and, the American company share issue was by no means 
apart from the matter of the Marconi contract, since the fortunes of the 
American company would have been disastrously affected by the collapse 
of its arrangement with the Marconi Co. so long as that Company held the 
British Government contract.® 


1 347 H.C. Deb. 5s. 288-9. 2 Ibid. 1187. 
3 350 H.C. Deb. 5s. 1937-8. 4 The Times, 20 June 1913, 9d. 
5 See the speech of Mr. George Cave, K.C., 54 H.C. Deb. 5s. 391-405. 
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Mr. Asquith, while admitting that the Ministers concerned had acted 
unwisely, remarked on the ‘perfect absurdity’ of the doctrine, arrived at by 
‘a rather exaggerated state of public conscience’, that a Minister ought not 
to hold shares in any company with which the Government has or may 
have a contract. There was only one rule in this matter, and that was that 
any interest held by a Minister in a Government contract coming before 
him must be disclosed fully to his Parliamentary or administrative chief, 
and the Minister himself should stand aside while the transaction is going 
through (see the Commons resolution of 28 April 1621). Mr. Asquith 
agreed that there were certain moral and commonsense principles, which 
he classified as ‘rules of positive obligation’. Ministers should not enter 
into transactions where private interests may conflict with public duty; 
they must not use official information for private profit; they should not 
use their influence in support of a contract in which they have an undis- 
closed private interest ; they must not accept favours from persons contract- 
ing or seeking contracts with the state; and they must avoid speculative 
investments in which their position gives them an advantage over other 
investors. Beyond these ‘rules of obligation’ there were certain ‘rules of 
prudence . . . rules which perhaps never have been formulated, and which 
would be difficult to formulate in precise and universal terms’. The 
Ministers involved in the Marconi case, while morally impeccable, had 
failed to observe one of these ‘rules of prudence’, namely, that Ministers 
should avoid all transactions which might lead to the belief that they are 
doing anything which the rules of obligation forbid.* 

The Chamberlain debate of 1926 revived the question of Ministers 
holding interests in Government contracts. Discussion turned on the inter- 
pretation of the 1782 Act (prohibiting M.P.s from holding interests in 
Government contracts). Mr. Neville Chamberlain, noting the defeat of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Amendment in 1900 directed against his father, main- 
tained that 


it has never been laid down or agreed in this House that no Minister should hold 
shares in any company which might from time to time have contracts with 
Government Departments.? 


It was clear that he was evading the spirit of the 1782 Act, as Joseph 
Chamberlain had done before, but the important point was that he had 
informed both Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Stanley Baldwin of his interest in 
Hoskins & Sons, and had received their sanction. However morally 
wrong his attitude may seem in the light of the 1782 Act, he had come 
within the modern conception of his duty as a Minister of the Crown. 


1 34 H.C. Deb. Ss. 555-8. 2 197 H.C. Deb. 5s. 2279. 
* 198 H.C. Deb. 5s. 148. 
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The final ruling on the private interests of Ministers of the Crown was 
given by Sir Winston Churchill in the House of Commons, 25 February 
1952. This was the ruling which was referred to in toto by Mr. Butler in the 
most recent case of its kind (i.e. that of the Minister of Transport, 28 
January 1960), and it is that which is current today. The statement consists 
largely of a compound of the rulings referred to above. Ministers are urged 
so to order their affairs that no conflict arises, or appears to arise, between 
their private interests and their public duties. They must not engage in any 
activities which may distract their attention from their public duties, and 
they must, in cases of the retention of private interests, declare those 
interests if affected by public business, while detaching themselves from the 
consideration of that business. Ministers must resign all directorships, 
public or private, paid or unpaid, with the exception of directorships of 
private companies established for the maintenance of private family estates, 
or directorships and offices held in connexion with philanthropic under- 
takings. And even these should be resigned if any risk of conflict with 
Government interests arises. Ministers must divest themselves of a con- 
trolling interest in any company, and of shares, whether controlling or not, 
in concerns closely associated with a Minister’s own Department. Finally, 
Ministers should scrupulously avoid speculative investments in securities 
about which they have, or may be thought to have, early or confidential 
information.! 

It would be presumptuous to attempt to indicate any loopholes yet 
remaining. One might possibly suggest further consideration of the whole 
question of shareholdings, and private interests might be publicly declared 
(for the benefit of the Opposition), but it is doubtful whether these addi- 
tional modifications could have any revolutionary effect. The very real 
danger exists that the ablest men may be diverted from politics by the 
extent of the sacrifice demanded. A more permanent solution to the pro- 
blems discussed above might be to treble existing Ministerial salaries, 
confirming the principle by which they were originally determined (i.e. 
that of placing the recipient beyond temptation). While the present situation 
exists, however, one might be inclined to agree with Sir Edward Grey that 


what you want is not to lay down any absolute rule, but to ensure that you have 
men in public life who can be trusted, when private interest does conflict with 
public duty, to put private interest on one side.” 


1 496 H.C. Deb. 5s. 702-3. 2 54 H.C. Deb. 5s. 664. 
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SOME RECENT WRITINGS ON METHODS, 
THEORIES AND EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


WILFRID HARRISON 
University of Liverpool 


I wonder whether any body of scholars is as prone as political scientists are to engage in 
wondering what they are up to, telling one another what they ought to be up to, and making 
collections of such speculations and dicta. Many of the books discussed below fall into these 
fields: others represent examples of the sort of work that has given rise to this concern about 
‘scope and method’. 

On at least the mechanics of research we ought by now to be getting fairly clear. They have 
been set out very lucidly indeed by Professor Duverger' and discussed with considerable 
subtlety by M. Meynaud.? It is to be hoped that both of these books will be given English 
translations. A translation of the first would be useful for our students, because we need an 
exposition of methods written by a political scientist for political science students: there are 
readily accessible expositions of methods by social scientists for social science students, but the 
examples in such books are often of not much interest to our students. (Although it must be 
noted—and it is not surprising—that in many places Professor Duverger himself seems to have 
been unable to find political examples.) A good translation of the second book would be helpful 
to most people outside France, because it has a lot of interesting critical material, but the 
author’s French is not too easy to follow. 

It is not surprising that Professor Duverger was apparently unable to find political examples 
of the use of all the methods he discusses; because, of course, these methods are very much the 
methods of the social scientists; and we are reminded of this quickly when we turn to look at 
many instances of ‘scientific’ work on politics. Bjorn Christiansen’s title? speaks for itself. 
The book comes from the Oslo Institute for Social Research. It is an exercise in ‘political 
psychology’ that is liable to cause in the non-psychological political scientist the same kinds of 
doubts and difficulties as are raised by the work of Adorno and Eysenck: is there not a form of 
knowledge of politics that should precede the ‘psychological approach’, and, indeed, most 
other ‘approaches’, including the sociological? There was an interesting passage in a recent 
article in The Journal of Politics* in which the authors seemed to be struck by the notion 
that, whatever was to be gained by looking into the relations between sociological variables 
and legislative behaviour, ‘it seems necessary to visualise a “‘political culture”’ intervening be- 
tween [sic] to give to the legislative and political system of each state a characteristic structure 
which is more immediately significant in determining what gets done than is the sociological 
composition of the population or the day-to-day specifics of group activity’. (On this compare 
the second of the quotations given below from Dr. Waltz.) 

™ METHODES DE LA SCIENCE POLITIQUE. By MAURICE DUVERGER. (Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris; Collection ‘Thémis’. Pp. vii+-491. 1800 f.) 

? INTRODUCTION A LA SCIENCE POLITIQUE. By JEAN MEYNAUD. (Armand Colin, 
Paris: Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, no. 100. Pp. 369. N.P.) 

3 ATTITUDES TOWARDS FOREIGN AFFAIRS AS A FUNCTION OF PERSON- 
ALITY. By BJORN CHRISTIANSEN. (Oslo University Press. Pp. 283. N.kr. 15-.) 

* John C. Wahlke, William Buchanan, Heinz Eulau, Le Roy Ferguson: ‘American State 
Legislators’ Role Orientations Toward Pressure Groups’, Journal of Politics, vol. 21, no. 2 
(May 1960), p. 227. 
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But the ‘social science approach’ to politics goes on. Community Political Systems" is, we 
are told, the first volume of a series, under the editorship of Heinz Eulau, to be called the ‘Inter- 
national Yearbook of Political Behavior Research’. (The General Editor informs us that the 
inauguration of this series ‘represents another step in the development of the behavioral 
approach to the study of political phenomena’ which has already been strikingly reflected 
since 1950 in changes in the character of the articles published in The American Political 
Science Review and in the fact that ‘special professorships in political behavior have come to be 
set up in all major [American] universities’.) The main contributions to this first volume are 
six essays on aspects of politics in towns (one Norwegian, the other five American). The 
aspects of politics discussed go by such names as ‘bifurcation of power’, ‘leadership hier- 
archies’, and ‘dilemmas of action research’. A review of some anthropological studies is added 
by way of contrast; and in an introduction the editor claims to discern ‘converging perspectives 
in community political analysis’, but admits ‘the diversity and complexity of the subject matter’. 

Another kind of extension of social science is evident from the title of the book by Dahl, 
Haire, and Lazarsfeld,? which discusses, among other questions, what consequences the 
present organization of business in the United States might have for the political system. (The 
essays in the book are part of a ‘special multiphase program’ of the Ford Foundation, in 
which, in the first phase alone, ten Professors have ‘master-fellowship’ grants, and ‘at least 
fifty young Ph.D.’s’ will be involved.) Dahl writes on business and politics, Haire on psychology 
and business, and Lazarsfeld on sociological reflections on business. In their own words, the 
authors have been ‘less concerned with writing a highly integrated book, in which each chapter 
reached out for unity with the others, than to reveal the richness of business as a subject for 
social research and the capacity of the social sciences to unearth these riches’. 

This is fair enough: one wonders how ‘integrated’ the fifty doctoral theses will be, and, if 
integrated, why? Variety rather than integration seems to pervade the volumes edited by 
Roland Young? and written by Charles S. Hyneman.* In the first of these there are twenty- 
two essays, ‘exploring’, as the sub-title says, ‘the nature of politics and methods by which it 
can be studied’. These are divided into four groups—‘Political Concepts’, ‘Political Theory’, 
‘Analytical Systems’, and ‘The Community’. One essay is entitled ‘The Unity of Political 
Theory’; but, even if one does not agree with the first part of the editor’s statement that 
‘The variety of approaches and vocabularies in the present volume demonstrates again the 
vitality which exists in the study of politics’, one may agree with the second part of the 
statement in which he adds—‘as well as the lack of synthesising themes or methods’. The 
first four essays, for instance, move us through ‘A Decision-Making Approach’, ‘The Group’, 
‘Structural-Functional Analysis’, and ‘Power’; and if the ‘Theory’ section has a contribution 
from Carl J. Friedrich, the ‘Analytical Systems’ section has one from Talcott Parsons; while 
in the last section, social science again comes into its own with essays on ‘community analysis’, 
‘the political implications of community identification’, ‘individual participation in mass 
society’, ‘studying association and organisation structures’, and ‘community decision-making’. 
But there is some solid stuff among the articles; and there is also solid stuff, and much practical 
common sense, in Hyneman’s review of the present state of American political science. This is 
a most useful and pleasantly-written guide to the balance of academic attention that is devoted 
to different political topics in America, and to the best of the literature available in different 
fields. It is understandable that in his survey the author should remain extremely detached; 
but the reader will be apt to feel that it is none the less a pity, because there can be little doubt 
that more of Professor Hyneman’s own views would have been interesting. 


’ COMMUNITY POLITICAL SYSTEMS. Edited by MorRIS JANOWITZ. (The International 
Yearbook of Social Research, vol. 1. Free Press, Glencoe. Pp. 259. $7.50.) 

2 SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH ON BUSINESS: PRODUCT AND POTENTIAL. 
By ROBERT A. DAHL, MASON HAIRE, and PAUL F. LAZARSFELD. (Columbia University Press: London, 
Oxford University Press. Pp. viiit+ 185. 24s.) 

3 APPROACHES TO POLITICS. Edited by ROLAND S. YOUNG. (Stevens, Atlantic Books. 
Pp. xxx+ 382. 30s.) 

* THE STUDY OF POLITICS: THE PRESENT STATE OF AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. By CHARLES S. HYNEMAN. (University of Illinois Press. Pp. xi+232. $4.50.) 
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Some social scientists have been very much alive to these problems of unity and diversity 
(sometimes in terms of the need for ‘general theory’ and the futility of “hyperfactualism’). In 
their discussions, and in other discussions too, Professor C. Wright Mills has been a very 
successful coat-trailer; and his recent book, The Sociological Imagination,’ attacks both the 
‘grand theorists’ and the ‘abstracted empiricists’: the concepts of the first give no practical 
guidance for empirical research, and there are no grounds for conceiving that a haphazard set 
of ad hoc inquiries will somehow cause a general theory to emerge. Significant research, he 
holds, can be undertaken only by those who retain their ‘moral and political autonomy’ in 
‘the tradition of classic social analysis’. ‘Before you are through with any piece of work, no 
matter how indirectly on occasion, orient it to the central and continuing task of understanding 
the structure and the drift, the shaping and the meanings, of your own period, the terrible 
and magnificent world of human society in the second half of the twentieth century.’ (A useful 
essay might be set, asking students to compare Wright Mills’s point of view with those of 
Lasswell and Kaplan in Power and Society and Duverger in the book discussed above. All 
three have in common, but from different standpoints, a concern with the relations between 
intellectual inquiry and practice. But Lasswell and Kaplan, on the one hand, and Duverger 
on the other—again by separate routes—arrive at an ‘as if’ position: Lasswell and Kaplan 
consider that empirical researches can have point only when conducted as if for a practical 
purpose: Duverger considers that attempts to be ‘value-free’ (especially American attempts) 
simply serve to conceal acceptance of certain values (especially American ones); and he 
suggests as a possible basis for a general theory, Marxism, but Marxism used by non-Marxists.) 

Ralf Dahrendorf’s book? links with these questions in two ways. It deals neither with 
general theory nor with a particular empirical investigation, but with a theory ‘of the middle 
range’; and it combines a consideration of the Marxist theory of class conflict with the utiliza- 
tion of conceptions drawn from later sociologists. But I doubt whether it is likely to be of 
great interest to most students of politics: there is a good deal of purely sociological con- 
troversy in it; its theory is (as the writer himself points out) still only partially formulated; and, 
‘middle-range’ as it may be, it is distinctly less concrete than the kind of thing that students of 
politics usually want. 

The book edited by Stanley H. Hoffmann? is more concrete. The question with which it 
is concerned is—‘How should one go about studying world politics?’, and it handles this in an 
unusual way. It deals with three main topics—international relations as a discipline, con- 
temporary theories of international relations, and suggestions for the study of international 
relations. Under each of these Mr. Hoffmann has arranged ‘readings’ from different authors, 
his own views are developed in comments on these readings, and in the course of his comments 
he gives useful references to a wide body of writing on scope and methods. His views are 
cautious and sensible. He is very sound on the dangers of borrowing tools of analysis from other 
disciplines just for the sake of doing so, and on the constant menace of analogies pushed too 
far. ‘It is always preferable to phrase and check one’s hypotheses by referring to commonly 
accepted notions of human behaviour, than by turning to the conduct of gases or pistons’. 
We should recognize that no strict distinction can be maintained between ‘purely scientific’ 
and ‘normative’ approaches; but research addressed to the past may be more predominantly 
empirical while that addressed to the future may be more normative. We should not attempt to 
develop a ‘global’ general theory, but should follow research in two directions. The first would 
lead towards a framework based on the historical examination and comparison of both 
domestic and international ‘situations’; and along with this should go attempts at systematic 
categorization, analysis of differences between situations, and the separation of the roles of 
regular and contingent factors. The second direction of research would be towards the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of international relations, which we should keep closely related to our 

' THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMAGINATION. By c. wRIGHT MILLS. (Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 234. 36s.) 

? CLASS AND CONFLICT IN AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By RALF DAHRENDORF. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. xvi+336. 42s.) 

3 CONTEMPORARY THEORY IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Edited by 
STANLEY H. HOFFMANN. (Prentice-Hall, New York. Pp. x+293. $4.95.) 
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empirical research, but in which we should seek to clarify the values we should like to see 
promoted in the world. 

Another hard-headed study of theory and practice in the international field is Kenneth N. 
Waltz’s Man, the State, and War,' the second of a series of ‘Topical Studies in International 
Relations’ from the Columbia University Institute of War and Peace Studies. The author is 
concerned with views about the causes of war and the policies that may make for peace, and, 
in particular, with the suppositions or ‘images’ that underlie such views. He neatly summarizes 
these under three heads—views relating the causes of war and peace to conceptions of human 
nature, views relating these causes to the internal structure of states, and views relating them 
to ‘international anarchy’. His third chapter, in which he follows up some implications of 
the first image, is of special relevance in the present context, because he assembles in it a 
number of statements and recommendations on international politics from behavioural 
scientists. Many of these are quite startlingly naive, and the author seems well justified in his 
comment that ‘some of the examples cited in the body of this chapter bring to mind the methods 
of the philosophers of the Enlightenment, others the optimism of nineteenth century liberals; 
some the once seemingly easy assumption of the Marxists that institutions thwarting men can 
be rapidly sloughed off and replaced by more serviceable ones, others the touching faith of 
modern-day pacifists’. The chapter concludes tartly—‘The more fully behavioral scientists 
take account of politics, the more sensible and the more modest their efforts to contribute to 
peace become’. 

Many of the books discussed above are rather difficult and not for undergraduates. But there 
is some recent simpler reading for those who need to begin nearer the beginning. The Logic of 
Social Enquiry? is not too simple for the non-philosopher. The first part, which attacks 
‘anti-scientific views about social enquiry’, is easier to follow than the second (which is more 
needed by some with scientific aspirations) in which ‘the logical peculiarities’ of social inquiries 
are investigated. Most students of politics would also probably get on better if the examples in 
the book were better. Vernon Van Dyke’s book? is much simpler; it might, indeed, be 
thought to be too simple, and to be trying to cover too much ground. Yet some of the clearer 
truths about our subject are pretty simple; and many might question whether a great deal 
is to be gained by trying to go beyond a statement such as the following from the author: 
‘at low levels of generality and in relation to rather simple questions it is frequently possible 
to make explanatory and predictive propositions that are verifiable. As we go to higher levels 
of generality and to more complex questions, however, the development of propositions that 
are verifiable is a much more difficult task. In this realm, a very high proportion of the pro- 
positions that political scientists now make (perhaps including this one) are unverifiable.’ I 
think that some students would find this book useful. 

At least two of the essays, those on ‘The New Scholasticism and the Study of Politics’ and 
‘Strategy in Social Science’ in Barrington Moore’s Political Power and Social Theory,+ may 
also be helpful to students. In the first of them the author analyses a number of popular con- 
ceptions in the social sciences, and in the second he considers a point that is of major im- 
portance for the political scientists—the relations between historical studies and social science 
studies; and he argues, as one would hope, that each should support the other. His views are 
balanced and he expresses them very clearly. 

On more particular issues two further books may suit some students. Those baffled, as so 
many are, by recent philosophical writing may find James Ward Smith’s Theme for Reason‘ 


' MAN, THE STATE, AND WAR. By KENNETH N. WALTZ. (Columbia University Press: 
London, Oxford University Press. Pp. ix+214. 24s.) 

2 THE LOGIC OF SOCIAL ENQUIRY. By QUENTIN GIBSON. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
Pp. x+214. 24s.) 

3 POLITICAL SCIENCE: A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS. By VERNON VAN DYKE. 
(Stevens. Pp. xv+235. 30s.) 

+ POLITICAL POWER AND SOCIAL THEORY. By BARRINGTON MOORE, Jr. (Harvard 
University Press: London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 215. 36s.) 

5 THEME FOR REASON. By JAMES WARD SMITH. (Princeton University Press: London, 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 215. 32s.) 
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more straightforward going when they want to think about ‘foundations’; and those who 
want to look at a simple exposition of an economist’s view of society and government may do 
so in a book by a famous economist—Frank H. Knight’s Intelligence and Democratic Action." 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


ROY PRYCE 


THE proponents of European economic integration have always claimed that it is essentially 
a political process. According to their view the progressive formation of an economic union 
through the creation of a customs union and the establishment of harmonized or common 
policies is only the first stage in a much more extensive process of eventual political union. 
And just as the existing three Communities are only a first step in this direction, it is also argued 
that the fact that their membership has initially been limited to six countries does not imply 
that this process is necessarily to be confined to this group. The provisions in all three treaties 
for the accession or association of other European states are a token of the belief that, eventu- 
ally, the process may be extended to a wider area. 

During the past year, after a period when the main interest both of the members of the 
Community and other countries has been concentrated on the early stages of the economic 
processes set in train by the Rome Treaties, both these political assumptions have returned to 
the forefront of attention. It may be useful, therefore, to examine what progress the Six have 
made towards their political goals. 

One of the curious features of the process of integration is that the precise nature of the 
political end-product has never been agreed. In the original Schuman Plan the aim was said to 
be ‘a first step in the federation of Europe’: seven years later, however, a much vaguer for- 
mulation was used in the preamble to the Rome Treaty—‘an ever closer union among the 
European peoples’. This change in emphasis is clearly reflected in the differences in institutional 
structure between the European Coal and Steel Community on the one hand and the European 
Economic Community (Common Market) and the European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom) on the other. In the first Community great emphasis was placed on the role of the 
independent executive: termed the ‘High Authority’, it was given financial autonomy and 
invested with explicitly supranational powers. The Rome Treaties by comparison adopted a 
much more cautious approach. The independent executives were now called ‘Commissions’; 
they were placed third in ihe hierarchy of institutions (whereas the High Authority had been 
placed first); they were given only a promise of eventual financial autonomy, and far fewer 
explicitly supranational powers. 

Nevertheless, the retreat from federalism—largely accounted for by the failure of the EDC 
project—was more apparent than real. The powers of the Commissions were ‘camouflaged, 
minimised in words’*—but they included an absolute right of initiative in the formulation of 
policy, and provision was made for the eventual introduction of voting by weighted majorities 
in the Council of Ministers. In some respects, too, the powers of the Community’s assembly 


* INTELLIGENCE AND DEMOCRATIC ACTION. By FRANK H. KNIGHT. (Harvard 
University Press: London, Oxford University Press. Pp. vii+177. 30s.) 

? Paul Delouvrier, formerly head of the Financial Division of the High Authority and one of 
the drafters of the Rome Treaty, quoted by Ernst B. Haas, The Uniting of Europe (London, 
1958), p. 312. 
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were reinforced. In fact, the guiding philosophy of the new Communities remained substantially 
federalist in character, even though the federalist movement in the six countries was itself 
divided about the proposed institutional arrangements. In the absence, at that stage, of any 
substantial following for a coherent alternative view of the Community’s political development, 
it was not unreasonable to expect—as many of those concerned with the drafting of the treaties 
did in fact expect—that in the course of time the independent executive would benefit from a 
gradual accretion of power, and would develop the characteristics of a federal executive. 

Some of the consequences of these arrangements have already justified the confidence placed 
in them by those who were willing to abandon the language of supranationality while guarding 
its substance. The Commission has in fact become the motive force behind the Community, 
and—through its close co-operation with the Community’s parliament—a powerful political 
force in its own right. By obtaining the parliament’s support for its proposals to accelerate 
the Common Market’s time-table in 1960, for instance, it put pressure on the Council to agree, 
in spite of severe difficulties over agriculture. The Commission has also begun to play an impor- 
tant role in certain fields of external policy. In the GATT negotiations it has been charged with 
the task of negotiating on behalf of the Community as a whole, and it has also negotiated the 
draft Agreement of Association with Greece. Its effective importance has on several occasions 
been increased by the persistence of disagreements between the member countries: during the 
Greek negotiations, for instance, its representatives took a considerable number of risks and 
in the end went so far as to sign the draft agreement without specific authority from the Council 
to do so—as the only way, in their view, to obtain an agreement to which the ministers were 
already committed in principle. 

In these and other ways the role assigned to the Commission has tended to give it an impor- 
tance far outweighing that which would appear from the text of the treaty. At the same time, 
however, new developments in the technique of policy-making within the Community have 
developed which may mark some departure from the federalist model. One of these is the 
emergence of a body, of which no mention is made in the treaty, but which in fact plays an 
extremely important role in the day-to-day work of the Community. This is the Committee of 
Permanent Representatives of the six member states—the ministers’ deputies. Resident in 
Brussels, they do the hard work of seeking to reconcile national differences on policy proposals 
submitted by the Commission, and prepare decisions for the monthly Council meetings. At 
firts the Commission and the parliament viewed their work with considerable suspicion: this has 
been modified, however, in the light of the ambivalent role played by the Permanent Repre- 
sentatives whose defence of national positions is of necessity moderated by the imperative need 
to reach agreement in the interests of the Community as a whole. 

At the same time, the division established in the treaty between the two parts of the executive 
—Commission and Council—has been modified in certain spheres by the institution of a 
number of ‘Special Committees’ on which representatives of both sit. Such committees have 
been set up, for instance, for agricultural and external trade policy: they have instituted a 
permanent dialogue between the two sides, and provide a means for seeking agreement before 
formal Council debates take place. 

How well these attempts to reconcile the Community interest with national interests will 
succeed, once the major battles are engaged on policy making, remains to be seen. Nor is it 
yet clear how they will impinge on the development of the policy-making roles of the Commis- 
sion and the Council. Some see in these developments a potential reinforcement of the ‘ national’ 
element within the Community structure: others a useful device to avoid the sort of deadlock 
—and consequent rebuff for the independent executive—which arose in the ECSC in 1959 
when the ministers refused to accept the High Authority’s proposals to deal with the coal 
crisis. 

In the meantime, the Community’s parliament has followed the course charted for it by those 
who believed its purpose to be not only to establish some measure of parliamentary control 
over the Community’s executive, but also to provide a means of mobilizing support for 
development in a federalist direction. By its decision that members should sit in party groups 
rather than in alphabetical order or by national groups the parliament has sought to encourage 
the development of Community-wide political groupings, and it has consistently sought to 
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extend its influence beyond the strict bounds laid down in the treaties. One recent example of 
this was its decision to organize a special joint session in June 1961 with parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of the African states associated with the Community. This was of particular impor- 
tance in view of the fact that the terms of the association have to be reviewed before the end of 
1962: by inserting itself in the discussions at an early stage the parliament hoped—and may 
well succeed—in influencing the outcome. Similarly, the parliament has also given its support 
to the proposal for a fusion of the three independent executives, and has itself drawn up—in 
accordance with the provision written into the three treaties—a scheme for the election of its 
members by direct universal suffrage.' 

All these developments conform to the federalist model for the Community’s future. They 
have also given support to the federalist belief that the further the process of economic inte- 
gration proceeds, the more necessary will radical political developments become. The current 
proposals for a reinforcement of existing Community institutions have not, however, gone 
unchallenged. In mid-1960 a fundamentally different view of the Community’s political charac- 
ter was put forward by de Gaulle and his ministers. In a series of statements they sketched in the 
outlines of a Europe des patries with many features that appeared to be diametrically opposed 
to the Europe des Communautés. Although never fully elaborated, the basic premisses of the 
French concept were clear enough. According to de Gaulle, ‘there is no European reality other 
than our nations and the states which are their expression’: while a European Community 
was necessary, its development should not take the form of giving more power to supranational 
institutions, but of closer co-operation between nations.” He therefore proposed the institution 
of regular meetings of Heads of Government of the members, a permanent political secretariat, 
and a series of inter-governmental commissions for spheres of policy lying outside the ambit 
of the existing Communities. 

In the early summer of 1960 a direct clash between the forces supporting the two concepts 
seemed possible. The intensive discussions which followed between the governments of the Six 
soon showed, however, the outlines of a possible compromise. The strong criticism of the 
supranational features of the existing Community institutions which de Gaulle had made in 
his original formulation disappeared: under pressure from the other member governments he 
apparently agreed to leave the Communities intact, and to concentrate on gaining agreement 
for some form of political superstructure to be added to them.’ A tacit bargain emerged at the 
end of the year, the more moderate federalists and their supporters being willing to compromise 
in the belief that it was more important to get French agreement to some political advance 
rather than insist on doctrinal orthodoxy. They were all the more willing to adopt this course 
because of their belief that the process of economic integration itself would eventually spill over 
into more explicitly political spheres and demonstrate the need for a stronger Community 
executive power than that immediately acceptable to de Gaulle. According to this view—which 
found widespread support in all the Community countries—the acceptance of the intergovern- 
mental techniques suggested by de Gaulle in fields not covered by the existing treaties did not 
therefore mean an abandonment of the eventual federal aim. It did, nevertheless, raise some 
awkward problems in the short run of how the two sectors were to be linked up; how the 
independent executives were to retain functions wider than those of purely technical and pre- 
paratory bodies; and how some measure of parliamentary influence at the Community level 
could be brought to bear on discussions—and eventually decisions—in the new inter-govern- 
mental organs that might be created. Existing theory had little to offer as a guide to how these 
problems could be tackled, and those who in the past had frequently exercised a decisive 
influence on events from behind the scenes found themselves groping for satisfactory answers. 


' For the text of the proposal and preparatory documents see Vers I’élection directe de 
l Assemblée Parlementaire Européenne (Luxembourg, 1960). The scheme is discussed in Les 
Elections européennes au suffrage universel direct (Institut Solvay, Brussels, 1960) and Direct 
Elections and the European Parliament (PEP, Oct. 1960). 

? Speech of 7 Oct. 1960. English text of this and other similar pronouncements in France and 
the European Community (PEP, Jan. 1961). 

> For an account of the consultations between the Six which took place in the latter part of 
1960 see A. Albonetti, Preistoria degli Stati Uniti d’ Europa (Milan, 1960), pp. 277-98. 
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In the meantime, however, agreement in principle was reached at the first ‘Community 
Summit’ held in Paris on 10-11 February 1961 on the desirability of measures to promote closer 
political co-operation. The meeting, which had no time to give detailed consideration to specific 
proposals, decided to confide the elaboration of these to a high-level intergovernmental com- 
mittee. Its terms of reference included problems ‘relating to the development of the Communi- 
ties’—and so tacitly embraced the fusion of the executives and direct elections as well as de Gaulle’s 
own proposals.? 

Already at this stage, however, another factor had begun to influence the discussion. This 
was the possibility of the accession of new members to the Community. At the beginning of 
the year there were sufficient signs of a change in the attitude of the United Kingdom to make 
this a source of considerable speculation in the Community—and it was seized on by the Dutch 
delegation at the Paris meeting, already deeply suspicious of French intentions and fearful of 
a Franco-German hegemony of the Community, as a reason to delay a decision. The Dutch 
argued that the six governments should not hasten to take decisions which might increase the 
difficulties of a future British decision to seek membership of the Community—and it was their 
stand, as much as anything else, which led to a postponement of the second Community Summit 
due to have taken place in Bonn on 19 May. Eleven years after the Schuman Plan declaration 
the largest single question mark over the Community was still —as in May 1950—whether or 
not Britain would join. 


THE EUROPEAN IDEA—MYTH AND HISTORY 


W. R. WARD 
University of Manchester 


THE first two volumes of a projected six-volume history of Europe from 1815 have just been 
presented for review.” Published at Milan two years ago, they were planned by an international 
committee consisting of Professor Beloff (who succeeded Sir Llewellyn Woodward), Pierre 
Renouvin, Franz Schnabel, and Franco Valsecchi. The object of this august body was not to 
produce another textbook, but to survey the literature of European historiography, to set out 
the questions at present under active discussion, and to indicate where new work was needed. 
The hero of the whole work should be Europe itself; the viewpoint should be continental 
rather than comparative, and national interpretations should be declared anathema. 

It may be said at once that two practical difficulties have not been overcome. These volumes 
have a distinguished comité de direction but no editor. Contributors do not write to a common 
plan, do as they please with footnotes and bibliography, and are left defenceless against 
the eccentricities of those who have put their articles into French (the sacred language of the 
European movement) and seen them through the press. The typography has gone unchecked, 
and so has the propensity of certain contributors to write nonsense. It is an amiable error 
(p. 806) to treat Acton as an Oxford professor, but what is to be said for the man who writes 
(p. 376) of ‘the Anglican state church of New England’ and regards it as a spearhead of the move- 
ment for colonial independence? 

Moreover, the European idea to which these volumes are dedicated is in fact that of the little 


1 For an English version of the communique issued after the Paris meetings see Bulletin 
from the European Community, London, Apr. 1961. 

2 L’7EUROPE DU XIX ET DU XX SIECLE: PROBLEMES ET INTERPRETATIONS 
HISTORIQUES. Under the direction of MAX BELOFF, PIERRE RENOUVIN, FRANZ SCHNABEL, and 
FRANCO VALSECCHI. (Marzorati, Milan; English distributors, R. Parker & Sons, Oxford. 2 vols. 
Pp. xiv+1151, 8gns.) 
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Europe of the West. The contributors are all drawn from the Western nations; the internal 
development of Russia is treated in one of the slightest and least satisfactory chapters of the 
book; there is nothing on Scandinavia, the Turks or the Balkans, and, even more surprising in 


PRs 


4 a work largely devoted to diplomacy, no full treatment of the Eastern Question. The very 
~ appeal to the European idea is itself ambiguous, based as it is upon both history and historio- 


graphy. It is one thing to justify the European viewpoint as the demand of the times, another 
his to claim that it is required by the technical progress of historical studies. Both factors may enter 
into changes of historical interpretation, but they are in principle quite different. According 


. to Walter Maturi, in Italy all history is indeed contemporary history, and successive local 
tch political upheavals have opened the eyes of historians to different facets of the Risorgimento;* 
of but in an able chapter on England Professor Asa Briggs pleads for a development of local and 
tch regional studies just because recent social development has obscured the rich parochialism of 


the the country a century ago. 

Certainly many of the contributors are stripped and ready for the fray. Everywhere the rise 
of the Communist parties in the post-war era is shown to have fostered a rich development of 
studies in economic history; but the Communists are kept firmly in their place. Economic 
history might perhaps be ideally treated from a continental point of view, but the champions 
of little Europe will give it only 34 pages; they reserve their bouquets for the apologists of 
resurgent Catholicism, and garnish them with a few growls at the Protestants. Another oddity of 
the treatment of economic history also illustrates how small is the little Europe of this volume. 
The last section is devoted to the expansion of Europe, and the resistance which it encountered. 
There is here a brief mention of Russian colonization in Siberia, and, on the other flank, of 
emigration to the U.S.A. But one could never guess, despite frequent references to Jenks’s 
Y Migration of British Capital, that America was closely related to Europe in these years, or that 
writers elsewhere had spoken of an Atlantic community. The uncomfortable presence of the 
American big brother in the West is pushed even farther out of sight than that of the Russian 
big brother in the East. 

The truth is that the Europe of this study is an artefact of diplomacy, and America hardly 
entered the diplomatic world in this period. The common institutions and common culture 
which might be supposed to have contributed to a sense of European community are passed by 
een — inthis book. Students of government will regret that no attempt at all is made to compare con- 
onal §— stitutional systems in Europe or to estimate what there was in common in principles of law. 
erre — There is a strange chapter upon cultural developments which attempts to trace ‘enlightenment’ 
Yt to | back to the twelfth century and to find variations upon it in Ancient China and India (p. 374), 
‘out — but at the end the impression is left that what counts in the European community is diplomacy. 
ded. — Organization of government may be taboo, but the organization of international relations gets 
ntal — a chapter. 

On this basis Metternich becomes a hero, even a prophet (p. 960). He was not primarily a 
mes — German statesman; indeed he valued the German confederation solely as a pillar to the Euro- 
mon § pean edifice. The Holy Alliance is no longer frowned on as a brake upon the forces struggling 
iinst — for liberty and independence, but esteemed as an attempt to establish a community among the 
‘the — European states. Metternich’s political structure proved remarkably durable, and the only other 
ked, — characters in the book to rival or exceed him in fullness of treatment are the two great revision- 
ror & ists of the second half of the century, Napoleon III and Bismarck. One of the advantages of the 
rites — book’s preoccupation with diplomacy is that the manceuvres of these two are discussed over 
ove- — and over again from different points of view. 

Franco Valsecchi presents Napoleon III rather than Palmerston as the true conservative at 
little — home and liberal abroad. His great object was to overthrow the settlement of 1815 which had 
been imposed upon his uncle, and to break the alliance of eastern conservative powers which 
upheld it. He was the friend of oppressed nationalities and the helper of the downtrodden. Yet 
ONS while subverting the international order so laboriously created by Metternich, he remained a 
and good European, anxious to preserve the Concert of Europe, summoning the statesmen to 
yols. — Congresses, and envisaging a community of nationalities with France at their head. Whereas 
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1 The Trevelyans, Berkeleys, and Mack Smiths of course fit uncomfortably in this scheme. 
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he was formerly blamed for allowing great nations to form on the frontiers of France, he should 
now be commended for his insight into the evolution of Europe. Even after the triumph of 
Prussia in the war of 1866, Napoleon could still argue that all was well. Austria had been the 
soul of the system of 1815; she was now crushed. First Italy and now Germany had followed 
the example of France and constituted themselves on national lines. A new Europe of nationali- 











ties embodying the principle to which France was pledged was coming into being. This was a b 
cavalier way of dealing with the embarrassments of the balance of power, and Jacques Droz in a 
one of the best chapters of the book insists that other factors be taken into account. Some thes 
nationalities, such as the Greeks, aroused no enthusiasm in the French Emperor; he toyed with f 
the idea of sacrificing Roumania for the Austrian alliance, and never quite decided whether pe 
his policy should be based on ethnic considerations or on the results of referenda. Moreover, i 
although there was idealism in him he never lost sight of the interest of France. In recent work = 
this idea has been given an economic colouring, and even the Mexican adventure ascribed to 
hopes of profitable commerce. Economic interests certainly underlay other ventures in the v 
Middle East, Africa, and the Orient, and even the Cobden Treaty is now ascribed not to tem- . 
porary diplomatic necessities but to long-cherished ambitions of commercial expansion. In all — 
this there is more than the simple idées napoléoniennes. pn 
The character of Bismarck has led to even more heart-searching. Here was a man who poured he 
scorn on the notion of a European community, but displayed none of the uncontrolled aggres- per 3 
siveness of the Nazis; who created a German empire which was much more than a greater 
Prussia, but who was much less nationalist than the liberals of 1848; who, as in 1870, was ME 
prepared to turn circumstances to his profit by either war or peace, but who disdained preventive ri 
war. As the main outlines of his character and principles have become established, the historical yas 
debate has begun to turn on whether his work was worth doing. Eyck, bemoaning the fate of +a 
the liberal parliamentarians, thought that the national state might have been obtained without , 
violence, but he has not carried conviction in Germany. Franz Schnabel, on the other hand, 
was opposed to the whole idea of a little-German state, and thought Bismarck ought to have 
assured the security of Germany by federating the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe. Even 
if the European powers had been willing to accept such a federation, it is unlikely that Bismarck 
could have contained the general current towards national organization. In taking advantage 
of what he could not change, even Bismarck is finally presented (p. 955) as a good European 
seeking order upon the Continent. 
The next two volumes in this series promise to continue the discussion as far as 1914. The 
period is well documented, and as the preliminary twaddle of these volumes dealing with races 
and blood groups and shapes of head will presumably be dispensed with, some interesting 
material may be forthcoming. 
77 
M.P.s IN MINISTERIAL OFFICE, ot 
1918-55 AND 1955-9 = 
not 
PHILIP W. BUCK R. 
Stanford University as ~ 
‘ mac 
ALTHOUGH much has been written about the British Cabinet and ministry, there has been little 2 
systematic tracing of ministerial careers.! The discussion which follows is concerned with the § /nsi 
1 F. M. G. Willson comments on this in the course of an article analysing the entrance of fom 
new members into the Cabinet: ‘Routes of Entry of New Members of the British Cabinet, 


1809-1905’, Political Studies, vol. vii, no. 3, pp. 222-32 (Oct. 1959). 
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appointment to ministerial office of M.P.s who were elected for the first time in 1918 or in one 
of the succeeding general elections or by-elections. Attention has been focused on M.P.s, and 
whenever one of them has been elevated to the peerage his subsequent career has not been 
traced.* 

Altogether, more than 500 Labour and Conservative M.P.s who first won seats in 1918, or in 
subsequent elections, served in some official capacity during the years from 1918 through 1955. 
Thirty-six M.P.s from the Liberal and from minor parties also held official positions during 
these years. During the same period nearly 150 M.P.s of all parties who had pre-1918 records 
of contest or election held places in ministries. They have been excluded from the following 
discussion, which is intended to survey progress to, and on, the front bench of a generation of 
political leaders in the years since 1918. 


THE FIRST APPOINTMENT 


When the data is surveyed, it is clear that parliamentary private secretaries must be counted, 
since this post often leads to a place in a ministry or in the Cabinet. The term ‘official position’ 
will be used to include parliamentary private secretaryships and must be distinguished from 
‘minister’ and ‘ministerial office’. Parliamentary private secretaries hardly receive any attention 
in the books about the Cabinet and the ministry, but they may be regarded as apprentice 
ministers, at least in the years since 1918, as the following tables show.’ 

Almost exactly one-fourth of the Conservative, and just over 30 per cent. of the Labour 
M.P.s of these years, served in official positions. The following table shows the first office held 
and is restricted to M.P.s with post-1918 records. The last column of the table compares the new 
recruits who were appointed after the general election of May 1955 with those appointed in 
the years preceding. 


TABLE |. First Official Position held by M.P.s 
Elected in 1918 and thereafter® 














Kites Conservative 
1918-55 | 1918-55 1955-9 
First appointed as N equals | N equals | N equals 
239 280 59 
% % % 
Parliamentary private secretary . 53-6 61-4 69-5 
Junior minister . . 36°4 278 30-5 
Minister, not in the Cabinet ; 9-2 9-7 — (1) 
Cabinet minister ‘ ‘ : 0-8 (2) 1-1 (3) — 
Total . : : ‘ 3 100-0 100-0 100-0 














1 The data on which the tables and the following discussion are based was drawn from a study 
of careers in the British politics during the years 1918 to 1959. Study of the period from 1918 
to 1955 was made possible by a generous grant from the Ford Foundation of New York and 
from 1955 to 1959 by a grant from the Committee on Research in Public Affairs of Stanford 
University. I wish to acknowledge these two grants, without which the collection of data could 
not have been accomplished. 

The sources for the data are: H.M. Ministers and Heads of Public Departments, London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, issued periodically since 1939; The Constitutional Year Book, London, 
annually, 1918 to 1939; Whitaker’s Almanac, London, annually, 1918 to 1955. 

By collating and comparing these sources, fairly complete and accurate counts could be 
made, which are summarized in the tables. 

* Morrison, Herbert (now Lord Morrison), Government and Parliament, A Survey from the 
Inside, Oxford University Press, 1954, pp. 99, 115-16. This is one of the few discussions of the 
functions of parliamentary secretaries. 

* Actual numbers are given in parentheses where the percentages are less than 1 per cent. 
Classifications used in Table 1, and succeeding tables, should be described more fully. 
Parliamentary private secretary—described by W. J. M. Mackenzie and J. W. Grove in 
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These percentages are not surprising. Nine-tenths of all the M.P.s of these years who served 
in official positions started as parliamentary private secretaries or junior ministers. This was 
true for both the Labour and Conservative parties from 1918 to 1955, and the record of the 
new recruits to official position, 1955-9, differs only slightly from that of the 38 years preceding. 
The remaining tenth began as ministers or as Cabinet ministers. There were only five of the 
latter: Ernest Bevin, Aneurin Bevan, Sir John Anderson (later Viscount Waverley), Sir Oliver 
Lyttelton (now Viscount Chandos), and Sir Walter Monckton (now Viscount Monckton of 
Brenchley). Merely naming these appointees makes it sufficiently clear that unusual qualifica- 
tions are required to begin a ministerial career at Cabinet rank. 


CAREERS OF PARLIAMENTARY PRIVATE SECRETARIES 


A general view of the subsequent careers of those who first served as parliamentary private 
secretaries is given in the following table (Table 2). 


TABLE 2. Offices held by M.P.s who served first as 
Parliamentary Private Secretaries* 





Conservative 
Labour 


1918-55 | 1918-55 | 1955-9 
N equals | N equals | N equals 
128 172 40 


% % % 

Served only as_ parliamentary 
private secretary . , ‘ 64:8 69-2 
From parliamentary private secre- 
tary to junior minister. : 19-8 
From parliamentary private secre- 
tary to minister ‘ . : 63 69 
From parliamentary private secre- 
tary to Cabinet minister (includ- 
ing Prime Minister) a F 70 4-1 _ 


Total . . ‘ ‘. : 100-0 100-0 100-0 























Central Administration in Britain, London, 1957, at pp. 192-3, as ‘a back-bench M.P. of 
the Minister’s party who has a desk in the Ministry: his work lies in the House of Commons 
(where the Minister has a private room), as personal and political liaison officer for the 
Minister’. It should be added that he is invariably unpaid. 

Junior minister—this term has been used to include a wide variety of offices: parliamentary 
secretaries; parliamentary under-secretaries; parliamentary under-secretaries of state; 
financial and economic secretaries (as to the Treasury); Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, who are government whips; Treasurer, Comptroller, and Vice Chamberlain of 
the Royal Household; and similar offices held by M.P.s and involving ministerial respon- 
sibilities. 

Minister, not in the Cabinet—offices so listed in H.M. Ministers and Heads of Public Depart- 
ments; and before 1939 in Whitaker’s Almanac. These lists vary somewhat from time to 
time, but when one of the careers traced has been in one of these offices at some time, the 
count has been made for the purposes of reckoning the percentages given in the tables. 

Cabinet minister—offices listed in ‘The Cabinet’ in H.M. Ministers and Heads of Public 
Departments, or so listed in Whitaker’s Almanac. 

The careers of all M.P.s who have held these offices have been carefully traced from one 
issue to the next of the publications named, and then the percentages have been calculated on 
the basis of these counts. 

Tables 2, 3, and 4 classify on the basis of first and last offices held. In Table 2 careers begin- 
ning with parliamentary private secretary rise, usually through intermediate offices, to minister, 
and some to Cabinet minister. Table 3 is similarly constructed for careers beginning with 
appointment to one of the offices in the classification of junior ministers. 

1 There were nine Labour Cabinet ministers who served from 1 to 4 years as parliamentary 
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A third of the parliamentary private secretaries, after serving for 1-4 years, later were 
appointed to office as junior ministers, ministers, and Cabinet ministers. This proportion is 
much the same for both the Labour and Conservative parties, as the table shows. 

Two-thirds of the parliamentary private secretaries held no other official position. Of these, 
all but a fifth served only 3 years at the most. Half of the whole group served for only 1 or 2 
years. A small number served 4 years or more: one for 10 years, three for 8 years, three for 7 
years, and six for 6 years. Generally, it may be said that all who continued for 5 years or more 
served as parliamentary private secretaries to ministers and Cabinet ministers. They doubtless 
felt that what they were doing was valuable and important; and it may well have equalled or 
surpassed the significance of the work of a good number of the junior ministers of their time. 

Except for this small group, however, most parliamentary private secretaries either went on 
to various ranks of ministerial office or returned to the back benches after a year or two. More 
Conservative than Labour M.P.s served 4 years or more in this capacity. 


CAREERS OF JUNIOR MINISTERS 


This term includes the whips, who held office as Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, or as 
officers of the Royal Household, or as Parliamentary Secretaries to the Treasury. The whips 
may be regarded as members of a hierarchy distinct from that of departmental office. No strict 
classification of official ranks can be made and certainly no accurate ranking of offices. Whips 
occasionally are appointed to departmental office, and in late years some former Chief Whips 
have been appointed to Cabinet posts. The table which follows (Table 3) uses this inclusive 
meaning for ‘junior ministers’. 

Fifteen per cent. of the Labour junior ministers were later appointed as ministers, and 
another 15 per cent. reached Cabinet rank. The corresponding percentages for Conservatives 
are a little higher. A tenth of the M.P.s who were appointed as junior ministers in the 5 years 
from 1955 to 1959 served later as ministers, but none reached Cabinet rank within that time. 
Comparison of the 1918-55 record of parliamentary secretaries with that of junior ministers 
shows, as would be expected, that a higher percentage of the latter reached ministerial and 
Cabinet office. 


TABLE 3. Offices held by M.P.s who served first as 
Junior Ministers 





Conservative 
Labour 


1918-55 | 1918-55 1955-9 
N equals | N equals | N equals 
87 78 18 
% % % 

Junior minister only . 5 F 70:0 65:0 88-9 

Junior minister to minister . ‘ 15:0 15-6 11-1 

Junior minister to Cabinet minister 
(including Prime Minister) ‘ 15-0 19-4 — 


Total . “ ; : : 100-0 100-0 100-0 























Length of service of those who served only as junior ministers is worth notice. There is a 
difference between the two major parties, but it is probably the result of the fact that Conserva- 
tives were in power more than Labour during these years. Nearly half the Labour junior 


private secretaries. There were six Conservative Cabinet ministers and one Conservative Prime 
Minister who began their careers in official position by 1 to 4 years as parliamentary private 
secretaries. The new recruits of 1955-9 may eventually equal this record during the next 30 
years. 

As in the preceding table, percentages are based on M.P.s elected in 1918 or thereafter. 

1 As in preceding tables, percentages are based on M.P.s elected in 1918 or thereafter. 
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ministers who held no other office returned to the back benches after 1 or 2 years; a third of 
their Conservative opposite numbers served for not more than 2 years. A sixth of Labour, and 
hardly more than a twentieth of Conservative junior ministers, served for more than 4 years, 
This record suggests that junior ministers, like parliamentary secretaries, regard the office as 
one which usually leads to more important posts. 


CAREERS OF MINISTERS 


Counted in the following table (Table 4) are ministers who are heads of departments and 
ministers of state in a few departments, such as the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office, 
Official publications and newspaper reports distinguish them from members of the Cabinet. 
They are frequently invited to attend Cabinet meetings and to serve on committees of the 
Cabinet. 


TABLE 4. Offices held by M.P.s who first 
Served as Ministers* 





Conservative 





Labour 

1918-55 | 1918-55 | 1955-9 

N equals | N equals | N equals 
1 








22 28 
% % % 
Ministers only . , . , 68-2 82:8 — 
Minister to Cabinet minister ‘ 31-8 17:2 —(l) 
Total . : i : 100-0 100-0 —(1) 














The office of minister, as might be expected, was held for longer terms than was that of 
parliamentary private secretary or junior minister. More than half of the Labour M.P.s who 
served only as ministers served for 3 years or more, although their party was not in power for 
as much time as were the Conservatives. Two-thirds of the Conservatives who served only as 
ministers retained the office for 3 years or more. A third of the Labour ministers held office for 
4-7 years, and nearly half of the Conservative ministers served 4-12 years. 

The table shows that the percentage of Labour ministers who later held Cabinet posts is 
nearly double the corresponding percentage for Conservatives. This may be explained, in large 
part, by the long intervals when Labour was neither in office nor participating in a coalition 
government. The top of Labour’s official hierarchy was more often shaken up by interruptions 
than was the case with the Conservative leadership. Well over half of the Labour ministers who 
later served in Cabinets reached Cabinet rank after a 10-year interval out of office. Conservative 
ministries are often made up of experienced ministers who have seen recent service. A Labour 
Prime Minister must seek his associates among people who have less recent experience. Con- 
servatives, being in power for a larger part of the years from 1918 to 1955, have sustained a more 
continuous competition for places in the Cabinet. This explanation must not be pressed too 
far, but it seems fair to say that the interrupted careers of Labour leaders probably lead to 
a somewhat more fluid situation than that found on the Conservative front bench. 


1 Her Majesty’s Ministers and Heads of Public Departments, published periodically by H.M. 
Stationery Office, designates them as ‘Ministers not in the Cabinet’. Lord Morrison discusses 
their functions in the work cited above, pp. 30-32, 36-37, 58-59. 

2 As in the preceding tables, percentages are based on M.P.s elected in 1918 and thereafter. 

Mr. J. H. Hare, the one new recruit of 1955-9 who held office both as minister and Cabinet 
minister (Minister of State, Colonial Office in 1956; Secretary of State for War in 1957; Minister 
of Agriculture, Food and Fisheries in the Cabinet, 1958), was first elected from Woodbridge in 
1945 and has been elected for Sudbury and Woodbridge in 1950, 1951, 1955, and 1959. He 
served as an Alderman of the London County Council, 1937-52, and has served as a Vvice- 
chairman of the Conservative Party organization. 
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TABLE 5. Experience in Ministerial Office of 
M.P.s elected in 1918 to 1955+ 





























Labour Conservative 
Offices held % serving % serving 
in offices | Number | in offices | Number 
given given 
Parliamentary private secretaries ‘ 83 118 
Served as ee _ secretary 
only . ‘ . 100-0 100-0 
Junior ministers , 89 85 
Served as parliamentary private secretary and 
junior minister. ‘ . ; 31-5 39-3 
Served as junior minister only , : : 68-5 60:7 
Sub-total . : : : 7 : 100-0 100-0 
Ministers . 5. 36 48 
Served as parliamentary private secretary, 
junior minister, and minister . ‘i 22-2 25:0 
Served as parliamentary private secretary and 
minister ‘ ‘ 5-6 2:1 
Served as junior minister and minister ‘ 36:1 27:1 
Served as minister only . ; ; , 36:1 45-8 
Sub-total . ‘ . ; « ® & 100-0 100-0 
Cabinet and Prime Ministers. 31 29 
Served as parliamentary private secretary, 
junior minister, minister, Cabinet minister 22:6 24-1 
Served as junior minister, minister, Cabinet 
minister , ; 41-9 51-7 
Served as minister and Cabinet minister ‘ 29-0 17:3 
Served as Cabinet minister only ‘ ‘ 6°5 69 
Sub-total . - ‘ : , 100-0 100-0 
Total . : ; ‘ ; ‘ ; 239 280 

















More striking than this difference between the two parties at the point of transition from 
minister to Cabinet minister is the fairly close parallelism between them in the percentages 
which show movement from parliamentary secretary and junior minister to minister and Cabinet 
minister. The stages of advancement from office to office, and the attrition which reduces the 
number of competitors as Cabinet rank is approached, are much the same in both parties. 

This is equally apparent if careers are viewed retrospectively. The preceding tables have 
shown how entrants at various levels of office rise toward Cabinet rank. The concluding table 
(Table 5) shows the past experience on the front bench of M.P.s who held official positions. 


1 As in all preceding tables, numbers and percentages are restricted to M.P.s elected in 1918 
and thereafter. Peers have not been counted, and no careers have been traced beyond the point 
at which a peerage was conferred. Ministerial appointments have been traced to the general 
election of May 1955, which was made an arbitrary cut-off date. Careers are shown on the basis 
of the highest level of office reached. 

It is perhaps interesting to add that the total number of post-1918 M.P.s serving in official 
positions 1918-55 was 555. To the 519 shown above must be added 36 Liberals and members of 
minor parties. Besides these there were 148 M.P.s who had pre-1918 records of contest, or 
election, or both, who served in office, bringing the total for the period of all in official positions 
to 703 for the 38 years. 
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This table, and the preceding tables, have the defect of making official hierarchy look a little 
too strictly graded into ranks. There were probably a few parliamentary private secretaries who 
were as important in the formulation and execution of policy as many junior ministers. There 
are instances, concealed by the structure of these tables, of junior ministers who subsequently 
served as parliamentary private secretaries and of ministers who later served as junior ministers. 
The man, or woman, is often more important than the office. 

The general meaning of the tables, however, is simple and quite realistic. With the exception 
of a few gifted and fortunate people, ministerial office is attained by service in a series of 
positions which increase in importance and responsibility. Naturally this is true for both major 
parties; in fact, careers progress in similar fashion in both. 

There is constant attrition, which, in the years 1918 to 1955, reduced the numbers from 300 
Labour and Conservative M.P.s who began as parliamentary private secretaries, and 278 who 
were first appointed as junior ministers, to the 60 who served as Cabinet ministers and Prime 
Ministers during these years.1 Continuous competition usually results in the award of the 
important ministerial posts to the most able, energetic, and effective contenders. During the 
years from 1918 to 1955 there were doubtless a number of back-benchers who were not inter- 
ested in entering competition for ministerial office and who justifiably felt that their party and 
their country was as well served by the work they did in committees, in debates, and in party 
and community councils as by what they might have done in ministries. 

However that may be, the chief work of devising and executing policies was done by leaders 
who held places in ministries and in Cabinets, and they reached those places through the 
competition which has been set forth in these tables of percentages. 


A NOTE ON RAMSAY MACDONALD 
AND DIRECT ACTION 


ROBERT E. DOWSE 
University of Hull 


IN his extremely useful analysis of ‘Ramsay MacDonald’s and Britain’s Domestic Politics and 
Foreign Relations, 1919-1931’ (Political Studies, October 1960) Dr. M. S. Venkataramani 
devotes a few rather brief comments to ‘MacDonald’s Views on Direct Action’. I would like 
to offer a number of criticisms of this section of the article and its assertion that ‘He [Mac- 
Donald] firmly believed that the activities of the “‘direct actionists’’ were inimical to political 
action by the Labour Party’. The statement is supported by a reference to a letter sent by 
MacDonald to his friend O. G. Villard on 4 September 1919 and is followed by a comment and 
quote to the effect that MacDonald ‘had little enthusiasm for the Russian Communists or their 
British sympathisers’. A few sentences farther on there occurs a change of emphasis, from 
what had been MacDonald’s lack of enthusiasm for “direct actionists’ to his ‘conviction regard- 
ing the futility of “direct action’”’. Scanty evidence is given for the first assertion (which is true) 
and none at all for the second (which is false). Since the section is headed ‘MacDonald’s Views 
on Direct Action’ it appears that some examination is called for. But, more important, I believe 
that MacDonald’s opinions concerning direct action have never been properly understood and, 
indeed, have frequently been mis-stated. Because most of Dr. Venkataramani’s remarks concern 
MacDonald’s views on direct actionists (most of whom he disapproved), it is necessary to state 
the obvious and insist that there is no necessary connexion between holding an opinion and 


1 These numbers, it must be recalled, count only M.P.s whose careers began in 1918 and 
thereafter. 
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supporting others holding similar opinions. MacDonald was, it is quite true, strongly opposed 
to most of the advocates of direct action for the good reason that they confined their political 
speculations to it and little else. 

However, it is the second assertion of the author that I am concerned with, because the idea 
that MacDonald, in his public utterances, opposed direct action, appears—like so much else 
concerning MacDonald—to be passing into the corpus of MacDonald mythology. The myth 
of MacDonald the rigid constitutionalist, the worshipper of parliamentary practice and pomp, 
is a peculiar combination of hindsight and a refusal by his commentators to recognize that 
during 1918-22 his ideas underwent an important change. During that period his ideas were 
quite different from those he held in the pre-war period or in the post 1922 years. Frequently 
such commentators have so disliked his ‘betrayal’ of 1931 that they have refused to acknow- 
ledge his brief period of revolutionary grace and virtue. 

MacDonald was not, even in principle, against direct action in all circumstances. On the 
contrary, he publicly applauded the setting up of the Council of Action in 1920 when it was 
believed that the government of Mr. Lloyd George was contemplating intervention in the 
Russo-Polish War.' Earlier, in May 1920, he wrote that while he was in general against reckless 
direct action, he was not against it if such action were taken ‘sparingly and only on big and 
urgently important issues’. He believed, as did many others at the time, that the London 
dockers, in refusing to load the Jolly George with arms and ammunition for Poland, had 
succeeded in preventing a major war. Exactly what were ‘big and urgently important issues’ he 
did not make clear; but evidently amongst such issues were the questions of war and peace. 
It will be appreciated that in advocating direct action to prevent a war, MacDonald went no 
further than many others—Snowden and Bevin, for example. Within the Independent Labour 
Party, of which he was the leading member, direct action to prevent a war was regarded as 
mandatory. On one occasion at least Ramsay MacDonald went a great deal further in defend- 
ing direct action than has been generally appreciated, and certainly much further than any of 
his moderate colleagues, when he stated that ‘When people talk of the Council (of Action) 
being unconstitutional they talk nonsense. Everything necessary to protect the constitution is 
constitutional, if constitutional means anything at all except obedience to any outrageous acts 
done by men who happen to be Ministers.’* Clearly the formula embodied in the quotation 
above gives a very wide latitude indeed to the advocates of what may be called prophylactic 
direct action, who argued that it was the task of the public to protect themselves against 
outrage. Believing, as MacDonald and many others in the Labour movement did, that the 
Government of Lloyd George was a permanent outrage against constitutionality, the formula 
assumes a new significance. It becomes almost a carte blanche for direct action. Equally clearly 
the citation cannot be dismissed as the protestations of an obscure journalist, since MacDonald 
was the most important member of the Independent Labour Party and was not given to making 
statements which he had not thought about deeply. Further, it was by no means the only 
occasion on which MacDonald went out of his way, during 1918-22, to defend direct action. 
Quite obviously the position is not as clear as Dr. Venkataramani states it to be. 

However, MacDonald’s point of view on direct action was very much more subtle than I have 
so far suggested. He quite specifically and frequently stressed that ‘The great curse of the 
Labour Movement was that for 10-12 years it had leaned on industrial action, and then it had 
gone to political action, but it had not yet learned to use all its powers in conjunction.”* His 
support for direct action was conditional upon its being taken together with political action 
and not as a sole remedy for grievance. The problem, as he saw it, was the failure of the two 
parts of the Labour movement to concert their separate tactics into a grand strategy. Therefore, 


1 Forward (Glasgow), 28 Aug. 1920. 2 Ibid. 22 May 1920. 

3 Socialist Review (London), Oct. 1920. 

* Labour Leader, 9 Jan. 1919, report of MacDonald’s speech of 2 Jan. in the Albert Hall— 
italics mine. In the Labour Leader 10 Oct. 1918, he expressed a similar sentiment: ‘The experience 
of war has led many of us to revive our opinions of the value of direct industrial action as an 
adjunct to political action. But that action must not merely be to give trouble, and it cannot be 
sporadic or sectional. It certainly cannot be taken successfully apart from the political move- 
ment’—italics mine. 
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when in setting up the Council of Action it appeared that the trade unions and the Parlia- : 
mentary Labour Party and the national Labour Party had realized that MacDonald’s analysis Pr 
of their previous failures was accurate, MacDonald expressed his approval of the decision. He 6 
did not have a ‘conviction regarding the futility of “‘direct action’”’; he did have the conviction a 
that taken by itself, apart from the parliamentary tactics of organized Labour, it was futile. ri 
His total strategy for the Labour movement, then, was in a sense very much wider than that of fr 


most of his opponents and critics. It was an all-out strategy in which a unified political and 
economic blow against threatened war or grossly anti-constitutional action by the government sh 
was taken or envisaged. In words at least MacDonald was as radical as anyone in the Labour 


: ° ‘ é : - ead in 

Party at the time on the question of direct action; his proviso concerning its employment was 
that it should not be used in isolation. That is, he wanted such action, if undertaken, to be ei 
successful—Black Friday and the failure of the General Strike were to demonstrate that he was os 
correct! | 
MacDonald, up to November 1922, had good reason not to rely too heavily upon the parlia- a 
mentary wing of the Labour movement which was, by almost any standards, badly led and la 


lacking in spirit. Its resistance to the reparations provisions in the Versailles Treaty was he 
nominal, it had failed to publicize the Sankey Report (vigorously), and was about as ineffective 


as any opposition in twentieth-century Britain.’ In his criticisms of the Leaders of the PLP, - 
Clynes and Adamson, MacDonald had made no attempts at prevarication, and just before he on 
replaced Clynes, MacDonald made his final sortie in Forward on 22 November 1922, declaring a. 
that ‘The failure of the Party in the last Parliament was that it never was an Opposition and was th 
never led as an Opposition’. Five members of the ILP, were M.P.s in 1920—Ben Spoor, Willie ae 
Graham, Neil Maclean, Josiah Wedgwood, and Tom Myers—but they were both unable and 

unwilling to invigorate the PLP. If the members of MacDonald’s own party in Parliament te 
were ineffective, and all of the important figures in the ILP were outside the House of Commons, th 
it is no matter for wonder that during the early 1920’s MacDonald had begun to speculate upon M 


the importance of the Labour movement outside Parliament. 

However, unlike many others in the Labour Party, his thoughts did not turn in the direction ‘ 
of guild socialism and soviets, and he at no time rejected the possibility of achieving his political é 
objectives within the framework of parliamentary government. There has, however, been 
a tendency to read back from the MacDonald of the later 1920’s to the Ramsay MacDonald of 









the early 1920’s and to discern in his writings a rigid adherence to constitutionality which - 
simply is not there. The fact is that MacDonald, during the period of his exile from the Commons th 
which lasted from 1918 to 1922, began to think in terms of joint action and formulated a theory - 
of dual participation in the political struggle which his commentators failed to appreciate. ter 
U 

ROUSSEAU’S GENERAL WILL: A DISCUSSION 

VIVIENNE MYLNE AND THEODORE WALDMAN 

wi 
I. by 
The Editor, Te 
Political Studies su 
Dear Sir, " 
In his article on ‘Rousseau on the General Will and the Legislator’ (Oct. 1960) Professor 


Waldman bases his first argument upon a reinterpretation of the word droite in the proposition: 
‘La volonté générale est toujours droite.’ He suggests that droite should here be understood as 


1 On this point see my article in Parliamentary Affairs, Autumn 1960, ‘The Parliamentary 
Labour Party in Opposition’. 
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‘procedurally correct’ or ‘conforming to the rules governing the situation’. Since this is not the 
sense usually attributed to the word in this context, we may ask what authority or evidence 
Professor Waldman can supply for such an interpretation. What he says on the subject is: 
“Droit” is one of those terms which can be misleading. “‘Right’’ or “‘law”’ is perhaps the best 
rendition of it in English.’ On this basis, and laying more emphasis on ‘law’ than on ‘(moral) 
right’, he goes on to interpret droite as ‘legal’. But this is to infer the meaning of an adjective 
from its cognate noun, a procedure which is not always safe—cf. ‘sensation/sensational’. And 
even supposing that this kind of extrapolation were justified with /e droit, it is not clear why we 
should accept ‘law/legal’ as the more likely equivalence: of the 150 or so uses of the noun droit 
in the Contrat Social by far the greater proportion refer to moral rights rather than to the law. 

How can Professor Waldman’s suggestion be verified or disproved? One could examine the 
eighteenth-century usage of the adjective droit. None of the half-dozen standard French diction- 
aries of the period which I have consulted indicates a sense approximating to ‘constitutionally 
correct’. Or one could consult Rousseau’s own use of the word, since he might have been 
idiosyncratic in this respect. In the Contrat Social, apart from three occasions where it qualifies 
la volonté générale, the adjective droit occurs in: ‘un peuple si simple et si droit’ (iii, 5); in ‘Les 
hommes droits et simples sont difficiles 4 tromper’ (iv. 1); and in the phrase ‘les vues droites et 
saines’ (iv. 8). 

Elsewhere we find: ‘Ses penchants étaient toujours droits et vertueux’ (Confessions, v); ‘Le 
ceeur de l’homme est toujours droit sur ce qui ne se rapporte pas personnellement a lui’ (Lettre 
a d’Alembert). This last example, stating a view of human nature which is directly relevant to 
the working of the General Will, seems particularly conclusive and, like the other examples, 
does not admit of interpretation in terms of procedural correctness. 

Further objections to Professor Waldman’s suggestion could be provided on the basis of 
textual comparisons within the Contrat Social. However, I have perhaps said enough to indicate 
that the new interpretation of this particular word is not, as it stands, linguistically acceptable. 
May I suggest that the most suitable English word to convey the literal and figurative implica- 
tions of droite in this context is ‘unbiassed’. This includes the adjective’s primary sense of 
‘straight, upright, undeviating’, and adequately conveys Rousseau’s view that the General Will 
should not be influenced or ‘thrown out of true’ by private or sectional interests. 

Much of Professor Waldman’s remaining argument depends on his interpretation of droite 
and is therefore unreliable. In fact, Rousseau is not here distinguishing ‘the rightness of an act 
from its consequences’. He is merely doing what he so often does, writing of an ideal or hypo- 
thetical situation as though it actually existed. If clarification of the sentence as a whole is 
required, it can be supplied in a single word: ‘Ideally, the General Will is always unbiassed and 
tends always towards the common good.’ 

Yours faithfully, 
University College of Swansea, VIVIENNE MYLNE 
Department of French 


IT. Reply to Miss Mylne 


Philosophers, since Thales, have been notorious in their use of terms in a philosophical sense 
which defies conventional usage. How then can their students understand them? I suggest that 
by steeping themselves in their works and by trying to understand their thoughts students can 
reconstruct the philosophical sense. Miss Mylne challenges me and then comes up with her own 
Suggestion, to wit, ‘unbiassed’. I am surprised by it only in that it comes so close to my own. 
How are we to interpret ‘unbiassed’ in Rousseau’s system? The general will is unbiassed when 
it is reached according to correct procedures or a constitution designed for a particular people. 
Rousseau states (ii. 12): 

Pour ordonner le tout, ou donner la meilleure forme possible 4 la chose publique, il y 

a diverse relations 4 considerer. Premiérement, l’action du Corps entier agissant sur lui- 

méme. ... 
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Les lois qui réglent ce rapport portent le nom de lois politiques, et s’appellent aussi lois 

fondamentales. . . . 

The entire body acting for the entire body wills generally or in an unbiassed manner when this 
relation is regulated by fundamental laws or a constitution. Earlier (ii. 6) Rousseau had named 
this act, ‘law’. 

Miss Mylne thinks that Rousseau is writing about an ideal situation, whereas I think that he 
is trying to unite what right permits and interest prescribes—the crucial problem of his (or any 
other) political theory. While she denies that Rousseau is here distinguishing the rightness of 
the general will (or its unbiassed nature) from its consequences, her own statement as to his 
meaning also makes that distinction. Surely that unbiassed acts tend always toward the common 
good means that the consequences of unbiassed acts promote the general welfare. It is to be 
remembered that there were in Rousseau’s time those (e.g. the Physiocrats) who claimed that 
biassed wills or the pursuit of private interests best achieved the common good; and, it should 
be noted this was to be accomplished free from any fundamental or political laws which might 
regulate those interests. In conclusion, I would like to mention that my argument does not 
depend upon whether or not I have defined ‘droite’ according to ordinary French usage, 
twentieth or eighteenth century; it depends, to repeat, upon whether or not I have reconstructed 
his philosophical meaning. 


State University of Iowa THEODORE WALDMAN 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Executive Committee for 1961-2: Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie (Chairman), Professors 
Finer, Harrison, Miller, Morris-Jones, Robson, Messrs. W. Steer and W. Thornhill. Hon. 
Secretary: Mr. J. Day (Leicester). Hon. Treasurer: Mr. H. Berrington (N. Staffs.). 


1962 Conference: This will be held at L.S.E. on 26th-28th March. It is provisionally proposed 
to have a first general session on Political Sociology, to break into smaller groups for the 
second and third sessions to discuss (a) Political Theory, (6) International Relations, (c) Local 
Government, and to have a fourth general session on Problems of Teaching Politics. 


C. H. Wilson has been appointed Principal of Glasgow University. R. S. Milne has been 
appointed to a Chair at Singapore; and F. M. G. Willson to a Chair in the University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. R. Farquharson moves to Witwatersrand; C. Leys as Principal 
to Kivukoni College, Tanganyika; J. A. Brand to Reading; and H. Hanak to Leicester. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LA PENSEE POLITIQUE DEPUIS MONTESQUIEU. By FEéLIx 
PONTEIL. (Sirey. Pp. xv+355. 22 N.F.) 


M. Ponteil is the author of a number of books most of which deal with nineteenth-century 
French history. His latest work is a textbook-type review of some aspects of modern political 
thought—‘some aspects’ because the title could be rather misleading. The selection of material 
is always a problem and is no doubt especially difficult in a general survey of this kind. By what 
criteria are some writers to be chosen for attention and others omitted, and the length and 
detail of each exposition determined? In this case there is, first, a general theme about the rise 
of liberal-radical-socialist thought in reaction against the absolute monarchies of the eighteenth 
century and about the two contrasting traditions of democracy which have emerged from this 
development. There is, secondly, the explicit intention to concentrate on the great names so 
as to be able to examine their thought in more detail than would be possible if more of the less 
important writers were considered. 

The effect of the former criterion, the general pattern of development, means that on the whole 
comparatively little attention is paid to conservative and right-wing political ideas. There is 
some discussion of course; but, for example, the space devoted to Burke and the others hostile 
to the French Revolution, and to the nineteenth-century traditionalists like Renan and Barrés, 
is substantially less than that given to the liberals and revolutionaries of various kinds. Perhaps 
this does not matter so much, but one is, to say the least, a little startled by some of M. Ponteil’s 
ideas about the most outstanding names in the history of political thought since Montesquieu. 
It is no doubt very salutary for the reader on this side of the channel to see the political ideas 
of his countrymen through continental eyes and thus reduced to their proper proportion and 
significance in the general European tradition. But it is surely more than an insular reaction to 
question the scale of values that does not mention T. H. Green or the idealists at all and that 
dismisses in half a dozen pages the whole utilitarian school while devoting twice as much space 
to Proudhon and Bakunin alone. This scant concern with the most important systems of poli- 
tical ideas that this country produced in the nineteenth century—and when these are, on the 
whole, liberal-radical ideas at that—is brought out further by the fact that minor French 
writers like Pierre Leroux and Philippe Buchez get more attention than J. S. Mill who is, indeed, 
barely mentioned. Even the whole English socialist movement since 1800 (including the rise of 
the trade unions) gets less attention than Cabet alone. In the same arbitrary way Hegel, al- 
though he is described as the greatest philosopher of the early nineteenth century, is dismissed 
in a page. Similarly, in his excursions into the field of American political ideas, M. Ponteil 
gives L. F. Ward, W. G. Sumner, and others like them their paragraph apiece, but there is 
nothing about A. F. Bentley; and there has apparently been no American political thought 
since about 1900—there is no reference at all to great names like Dewey and Santayana. 
Looking back to Europe again, Croce, de Jouvenel, Sartre, and other modern writers of 
international significance are not mentioned—though, peculiarly, substantial space is found 
for an account of the ‘liberal’ aspects of Arabic and Chinese political thought. 

This type of consideration points to whatever value this book may have: within the limits 
thus set it presents summaries, which are usually fair and, in an introductory way, adequate, of 
the writers chosen for survey; and it might be especially helpful for the lesser-known conti- 
nentals. The bibliography might also be useful in this connexion though there are some 
astonishing omissions (for instance, although the references are supposed to be the most essen- 
tial and useful and include English material, Talmon, Becker, Brinton, Leslie Stephen, and Cole 
are among key authorities omitted). Beyond this I do not feel that the book can be recom- 
mended. It follows that the effort of study would rarely be worth while. Beyond the defects of 
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selection, there is, in the first place, little attempt to be critical or in any real way to discuss 
the chosen authors in the context of the background factors which influenced their ideas. And 
secondly, there are other, more satisfactory, works available. For the student who has no French 
or German there are adequate surveys of a general kind in English (e.g. J. P. Mayer on Political 
Thought in France), while for those who are not thus limited there are fuller accounts (like 
Leroy’s Histoire des idées sociales en France). Further, at the practical level, there is no index 
and no system of footnote references. It remains to note, as another blemish, that there are far 
too many typographical errors. 


University of Hull W. H. GREENLEAF 


JOHN MILLAR OF GLASGOW. By WILLIAM C. LEHMANN. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. Pp. xvit+430. 60s.) 


John Millar, a student of Adam Smith, became his colleague in 1761, when at the age of 
twenty-six he became Professor of Civil Law at Glasgow. To this chair, undistinguished when 
he received it, Millar gave a great reputation. An outstanding teacher, he made law a liberal 
study. Influenced by Montesquieu, Hume, Kames, and Smith, Millar wrote two books in 
which he made important contributions to comparative historical sociology. 

Dr. Lehmann has made a useful collection of Millar’s writings and provided a long intro- 
duction. This is a solid if unimaginative work of scholarship. Having mastered the rather 
meagre sources, Dr. Lehmann makes a dull story of Millar’s life. As a biographer Dr. Lehmann 
is painstaking, ponderous, and unselective, possessing both the virtues and the vices of thorough- 
ness. His style, while often unobjectionable, falls sometimes into tired metaphor (e.g. men shelter 
from the waves of the storm in an ivory tower, p. 54) or superfluous self-commentary (e.g. 
‘Next, it should be noted here that . . .”). Dr. Lehmann is a better intellectual historian than he 
is a biographer. Competently he analyses Millar’s ideas, refers them to their context in the 
Scottish Enlightenment, and traces their influence (e.g. on James Mill). 

Millar, as Dr. Lehmann points out, was a member of the Scottish movement which combined 
empiricism with idealism and a care for history. Many thinkers, in Scotland and outside it, 
wished to explain why societies differed from each other, while human nature remained con- 
stant, by generalizing about the forces which mould societies. Millar was firmly in the tradition 
of those who wished to make a science of social studies. ‘ By tracing . . . the natural history of 
legal establishments, we may be enabled to account for the different aspects which they assume 
in different ages and countries, to discover the peculiarity of situation which has, in any case, 
retarded or promoted their improvement, and to obtain, at the same time, satisfactory evidence 
of the uniformity of those internal principles which are productive of such various and appa- 
rently inconsistent operations.’ He tried to show how different types of economic activity pro- 
duce different types of social relations and political systems. The nature of morals, mores, 
ranks, and authority in a society depends on the predominant occupation there. Following 
Harrington and anticipating Marx, Millar believed privilege is based on wealth. 

Sometimes Millar’s arguments may to some degree have been rationalizations of his own 
prejudices. For example, his theory that advancement in commerce and industry leads to greater 
love of liberty justified too neatly, perhaps, the dogma of Whig history that liberty must in- 
evitably triumph. But often Millar’s methods were more sophisticated and his arguments more 
subtle than those of his more celebrated predecessors. He qualified his generalizations, proli- 
ferated concrete examples, and felt the necessity to establish the reliability of his sources. 
Because of Millar’s role in the development of empirical methods in social sciences, it is 
irritating that Dr. Lehmann, in an otherwise scholarly edition of Millar’s works, should have 
decided to omit or truncate some of Millar’s footnotes that contain long lists of authorities. 


University of Leicester JOHN DAY 
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MAX WEBER: AN INTELLECTUAL PORTRAIT. By REINHARD 
BENDIX. (Heinemann, Pp. 480. 30s.) 


Most of Weber’s work is now available in translation, but it has appeared piecemeal and 
discussion has often followed suit. Mr. Bendix here attempts a comprehensive exposition, 
emphasizing the empirical rather than the methodological writings. 

After a brief biographical note, the book falls into three main sections: (1) Weber’s early 
study of farm labourers in E. Germany and of the Stock Exchange, leading to his well-known 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism—where, as against Marx, Weber posits a dual 
reaction between economic interests and ideas; (2) Weber’s sociology of religion, with chapters 
on China, India, and ancient Palestine—Weber’s attempt by a comparative method to explore 
the effect of status groups on religious ideas, and the effect of religious ideas on economic 
practice, continuing his search for what was unique in Western Protestantism (destruction of 
kinship ties, magic, &c.); (3) Political sociology—the elaboration of three types of domination, 
Charismatic (based upon alleged extraordinary quality, or magic, in a leader), Traditional 
(patrimonialism and feudalism), and Legal (the modern state with its accredited procedure of 
legislation). The account closes with Weber’s study of bureaucracy, noting his belief in its 
efficiency and permanency and its tendency to level social and economic differences; also its 
dangers and those of plebiscitary democracy. 

Mr. Bendix has made a very conscientious attempt to present Weber’s work in manageable 
form and should be congratulated on performing a difficult task. There are, it is true, some 
blemishes. The sections on the sociology of religion and on the farm labourers are sometimes 
repetitive and longwinded and it is easy to lose the argument. On occasion, the reader is forced 
to puzzle over high-sounding trifles (e.g. p. 327, ‘. . . this procedure, which starts with an 
ahistorical concept and then discusses the depersonalization of charisma, tends to give the 
impression of a unilinear devolution or deterioration. This impression results from an artifact 
of exposition’). Generally, however, Mr. Bendix has been more successful in avoiding jargon, 
and his difficulties in exposition must be set alongside the original. 

What of Weber himself in the light of this presentation ? Total Weber is disappointing. He is 
rarely able to think about one thing at a time. He is a compulsive worker who meets difficulties 
by continually extending his territory and qualifying his hypotheses. And so his projects often 
stride out confidently on one or two principles to reach home as centipedes walking on sponges. 
He slips too often between a looseness that will explain anything anytime, and a comprehensive- 
ness amounting to the tautology that history happened the way it did. His weaknesses are most 
noticeable where he is using his comparative method to explain unique phenomena. In his 
account of the rise of Western capitalism, for example, as compared with the conventional 
historian he does little to explain such an outburst in a society that had already known Christi- 
anity (and most of Weber’s factors) for centuries. By contrast, Weber’s method seems more 
successful where there are several examples of the object of study, as in his general treatment 
of status groups and in his political sociology. Weber unearthed new material, and has interest- 
ing ideas that may inspire others. But the Protestant Ethic is a fragment; even its admirers base 
their case mainly upon its being a fruitful stimulus to further research. Much of Weber’s work 
is in the same position. The sum of the parts is greater than the whole, and we must wait for 
the fruit. 


The Queen’s University HOWARD WARRENDER 
of Belfast 
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THE THOUGHT OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR. By GORDON HARLAND. 
(Oxford University Press, New York. Pp. xvii+-298. 42s.) 

NATIONS AND EMPIRES. By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. (Faber & Faber. 
Pp. xii+306. 25s.) 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND THE DILEMMAS OF FOREIGN 
POLICY. By KENNETH W. THOMPSON. (Duke University Press; London, 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. xi+148. 28s.) 


What meaning the Christian faith has for social policy and international affairs must always be 
a controversial question. The nuclear dilemma has dramatized the divisions between, and with- 
in, the churches; yet lack of unity as such has been endemic to Christianity from its early 
history. Of those who survey world politics from a Christian standpoint there is no one who 
repays study more than Reinhold Niebuhr. He has been rightly called a Christian realist and 
has exercised much influence on prominent foreign policy writers of the so-called ‘realist’ 
school in the United States. George Kennan has called him ‘the father of us all’. In his latest 
book Niebuhr remarks that ‘men are dangerous not only because they have unlimited appetites 
and unlimited yearning for power, but because they are creatures with dreams; and their 
extravagant dreams turn into nightmares if they seek to realize them in history’. In this one 
sentence we encounter two of the most important themes in Niebuhr’s writings over the last 
thirty years. As Mr. Harland shows in his careful, comprehensive, and sympathetic study, the 
clear recognition of the role of power and the rejection of all forms of utopian aspiration are 
combined in Niebuhr’s thought with a conviction that the ultimate Christian norm, agape 
(heedless, sacrificial love), is relevant, but not directly applicable, to the political life of man. 
Niebuhr abandoned his early pacifism because he came to hold that violence is sometimes 
necessary to attain justice, that absolute pacifism rules out a responsible approach to political 
problems while it at the same time favours aggression and tyranny. It was in opposition to the 
sentimental attitudes of American liberal moralism, which failed to face the fact of sin and the 
realities of power, that Niebuhr came to maturity as a thinker. 

In Nations and Empires Niebuhr sets out to discover the enduring elements in the life of 
political communities. There is, he claims, more in common between the Soviet Empire and the 
great empires of the past than surface phenomena allow us to perceive. From this analysis he 
hopes to place the present struggle between the two power blocs in its proper setting and to 
expose the persistent errors in what he calls the liberal democratic theory of international 
relations. The liberal democrat recoils from the undeniable facts of self-interest and power in 
the life of groups and looks for an unattainable degree of moral virtue in the behaviour of 
nations. He aspires to world government and hopes to convert the U.N. into an effective world 
authority. But the prospect for his hopes, claims Niebuhr, are bleak because ‘communities are 
composed both of organic and contrived forms of cohesion’. The institutional forms man can 
establish firmly must rest on organic tendencies moving in their favour: even in this age of the 
nuclear peril we have to adapt ourselves to the prolonged existence of a divided and armed 
world. Disarmament before reduction in tension is improbable. Renunciation of nuclear weapons 
would mean the sacrifice of freedom and integrity on the part of political communities whose 
historical conduct is permeated with regard for self and love of independence. 

In the first chapter of his book, based on lectures given at Duke University in 1959, Kenneth 
Thompson examines the views of three men who have important things to say about inter- 
national politics—the Belgian jurist, Charles de Visscher, Winston Churchill, and Niebuhr. 
The latter’s influence comes out in the nature of the problem which gives coherence to the book, 
namely, how to combine the high moral purpose of Christianity with a realistic appreciation 
of the power realities in international politics. Such Christian virtues as love and trust, argues 
Thompson, must ‘be viewed with circumspection, reserve and uncertainty on the world stage 
where states through power and force press their claims and counterclaims’. He goes on to 
discuss the role of armaments in international affairs, colonialism, and diplomacy; and adds 
another voice in protest against the absurdities of public diplomacy. He is resigned to the 
permanence of summitry but pleads for careful preparation at lower levels. He suggests five 
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precepts which Christianity can offer for the conduct of the Cold War. There is nothing 
sensational about them, but their consistent observance would strengthen the West’s moral 
position and probably enhance its international standing. He calls for patience, humility, and 
the avoidance of moral righteousness. It is a moral—though not a moralistic—approach; and a 
refreshing contrast to the woolly sentimentalism that Christian spokesmen often fall into in 
this sphere. Yet one cannot but wonder how the Christian realists would establish the claim 
to be more specifically Christian than their less tough-minded brethren who profess the same 
faith. For as Mr. Thompson himself affirms, the Christian’s principles have always to pass 
‘through the filter of circumstance’. 

University College, Swansea J. C. REES 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By 
RAYMOND ARON. (Trans. by GEORGE J. IRWIN. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
Pp. 351. 36s.) 


Many of us have asked—and indeed have started our work by asking—‘Why Read History?’ 
Broadly speaking, by 1918 we had discovered that the historians, moving at a superficial level 
and without grasp of causes—Zimmern, Barker, Davis—had ‘let us down’ as had Harnack 
and the rest in Germany. They lacked objectivity, and substituted moralization. In the issue, 
Europe was ruined. Is history, then, a saga or an affair of gesta miranda, like literature, for the 
enrichment and pleasure of human experience? Or, as perhaps for sociologists and political 
scientists, may it provide raw material for that prediction of which Machiavelli dreamed? On 
these points Professor Aron is clear and is right. Mere collection of facts, of itself, provides no 
theory or basis of prediction. Prediction in the social sciences is not prophetic or in detail as 
when an astronomer says that, in a given year and month, a comet will reappear. Human 
will plays too large a role for this. It is a matter of ‘as if’: it is contingent upon the recurrence 
of certain conditions. The economist, for example, must always so operate. Further, and for 
this reason, the social sciences practise a certain abstraction. Their models and hypotheses are 
of only limited applicability. Professor Aron truly insists that if we are concerned with scientific 
propositions then ‘science submits to differences and remains conscious of its particular 
nature’. There can not be a science of the concrete whole. Despite Spengler and the rest, the 
contingent in human affairs, which the historian must study who attends to reality, forbids 
that there should be a science of all history. What we can do is to intuit and to ‘understand’ 
with some profundity the particular causes, including the psychological, of particular events. 
(This is not to deny that psychology itself can be scientific and contingently predictive.) 

This ‘understanding’, however, is the beginning of philosophizing. The ‘refusal to philosophize 
which hides under the name of positivism’—maybe even logical positivism, which claims to be 
a philosophy of analysis—stands, for Professor Aron, condemned. ‘The object and subject of 
philosophy are indistinguishable from those of history’—a less Crocean dictum than might 
appear. ‘The knowledge of man is knowledge of history by a historical being.’ ‘The relativity 
[of history] is comparable to that of physics’ is a statement which invites criticism; but in the 
context intended it holds true and has been indicated by Polanyi. With the new physics the 
difference is not so methodologically abysmal as some suppose. Nevertheless relativism (as 
distinct from indeterminacy) and, as specific cases, historicism and the themes of Dilthey are 
condemned by Professor Aron in the light of his own humanism. Compared with some more 
trite and facile work that has appeared, here we have a solid and exhaustive study by an author 
of well-known brilliance. GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


THE LONG REVOLUTION. By RAYMOND WILLIAMS. (Chatto & 
Windus. Pp. xiv+370. 30s.) 


This is a book of a sort that political scientists very often do not read, but which they ought to 
read from time to time; because it is what many people who are actively interested in politics 
will read in preference to the books that political scientists write. 

It is an odd mixture of two elements: first, an apparent fair-mindedness that sees the need to 
avoid the simple dichotomy and to introduce careful qualifications to generalizations; second, 
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almost the opposite—the over-confidence and over-simplification of fervent commitment. But 
it is not easy to decide what the author is committed to. He is strongly, almost obsessively, 
anti-bourgeois; yet while, on the one hand, he avoids being exactly pro-proletarian, on the 
other hand, he never says whether or not the whole of the past (and present)—except some 
aspects of working-class tradition—is to be held to be ‘irrelevant’. 

Such indefiniteness or ambiguity keeps on cropping up at crucial points. The book’s theo- 
retical basis involves an extension (or a revision, or even a criticism) of Marxist humanism. This 
is conducted mainly by reference to a metaphysic and an aesthetic. The metaphysic amounts 
to a kind of left-wing Oakeshottism. There is a ‘ratifying sense’ of movement and a ‘necessary 
sense of direction’ in human affairs. These are aspects of the ‘long revolution’ of which the 
author says: ‘I am trying to learn to assent to it . . . the values and meanings I need are all in 
this process of change.’ The aesthetic is one of perception (in which, it seemed to me, far too 
much is made of some very ordinary utterances of J. Z. Young); and ‘communication’ (which 
apparently includes a considerable variety of human transactions). The doctrine of ‘perception’ 
leads to a notion of human ‘creativeness’, and this is linked with the doctrine of ‘communica- 
tion’ on Young Hegelian lines. But where this then leads is unclear; because the author says 
that he seeks to overcome artificial distinctions between ‘individual’ and ‘social’; yet he con- 
stantly gives the impression of producing a strong preference for the social. Thus, ‘communica- 
tion is the crux of art’: sometimes, apparently, because the artist has something to express; 
but more often, it would seem, because his main business ought to be to want to express to 
others. At times, again, the author is clear that we should think not of ‘society’ but of ‘actual 
groups and the relationships between them’, and that such aspirations as ‘the brotherhood of 
man’ are vague; but he is nonetheless mostly concerned with a critique of ‘British society’ as 
being an ‘imperfect community’. 

The longest section of the book consists of a set of historical studies of English education, 
the growth of the reading public, popular press and ‘standard English’, the social position of 
writers and dramatists, and realism in the contemporary novel. A lot of work has gone into 
these. They are perhaps over-loaded with detail; but there is much in them that is interesting, 
including material against some current snobberies. One just wonders to whom they are 
addressed: it is unlikely that the book will be read by those who subscribe to these snobberies. 
(There is again some ambivalence. We are told, for instance, that realist novels may legitimately 
emphasize the ‘personal’ or the ‘social’; but those that over-emphasize the ‘personal’ seem to be 
criticized more strongly than those that over-emphasize the ‘social’.) 

The last part of the book contains political recommendations. Here the author paints in bold 
strokes, and we seem to find further attempts to have things more than one way at once. 
Human ‘creativeness’ is held to require a ‘participating democracy’ (and it also allows talk about 
“consumers’ to be objected to, but not talk about ‘producing’). But it is admitted that responsi- 
bility for decisions has to be passed on to representatives and even to officials. Yet it is insisted 
that we must beware escaping the manipulation of ‘speculators’ only to fall into the hands of 
“bureaucrats’. We need planning: but no one really knows how ‘democratic’ planning works: 
yet we must have it; and in spite of how little we know it is apparently possible to say what we 
should do: an immediate aim should be a re-election at regular two-year intervals ‘of at least 
a substantial part of the House of Commons’; there should be a not very clearly specified reform 
of the electoral system; and there should be a reform of secondary education (in which 
‘sociology’ should be part of ‘the minimum to aim at for every educationally normal child’). 
The other main thing to do is to institute various kinds of self-government in industry and 
elsewhere—in community organizations such as housing estates, and in the arts. (Yet in the 
last, film production, for instance, ‘should be in the hands of independent companies, which as 
in the case of the theatres, would have to satisfy the public authority of their professional 
competence’). 

The author is obviously in deadly earnest, and his earnestness together with the solider parts 
of his historical studies may well help to conceal from some readers the short-comings of his 
analysis and recommendations. 


University of Liverpool WILFRID HARRISON 
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THE PUBLIC INTEREST. By GLENDON SCHUBERT. (Free Press of 
Glencoe, Illinois. Pp. x+-244. $5.) 


Little is as yet known on this side of the Atlantic about the branch of learning discussed in this 
book. In introducing it, Professor Schubert rightly says that Public Interest Theory might be 
investigated by beginning with Plato and taking in Locke and Rousseau. Analternative strategy, 
here preferred, is to focus attention on the writings of American polscientists over the last 
twenty years. For classifying the data thus obtained, a basic conceptual triad is brought into 
operation which is based upon a scheme suggested by philosopher Wayne A. R. Leys. By the 
use of this threefold classification theorists of the Public Interest may be brought under the 
heads of (1) Rationalism, (2) Idealism, and (3) Realism. From this the following conclusions 
are derived. 

Rationalists are democrats. Idealists are oligarchs. Realists are often pluralists. Rationalists 
are naive. Realists are sceptics; possibly sophisticates; even adult sceptical sophisticates. 
Idealists have positive beliefs but are not positivists. Rationalists and Realists are positivists. 
Rationalists and Idealists are, however, absolutists, whilst Realists are relativists. So Rational- 
ists are absolute positivists, or according to some theorists positive absolutists. Idealists agree 
in rejecting Rationalist pretensions (see Cassinelli, ‘Comments on Frank J. Sorauf’s The Public 
Interest Reconsidered’). Cassinelli and Sorauf, leading practitioners in the field, are united 
by a mutual antagonism to the pretentious rationalist concept of public interest as commonly- 
held value. Unfortunately, however, Cassinelli considers Sorauf’s methods/results dichotomy 
to be spurious. Idealists nonetheless agree with Realists that either the President should dominate 
Congress or Congress should dominate the President. Realists consider this alternative to be 
ill-founded. Idealists show equal hostility to both parties and interest groups. Rationalists 
prefer the first to the second and Realists are the other way round. Amongst idealists might 
be mentioned Walter Lippman, Hitler, and Edmund Burke. John Austin and Chief Justice 
Marshall were rationalist analytical positivists. Rousseau is hard to classify. A realist critique 
of Public Interest Theory itself might impose upon it a further triad. ‘Public Interest’ may be 
(1) a view about what should be done for the best, (2) a view about what has or might be 
meant by certain words in talking about what should be done for the best, (3) the body of 
literature in which different theories about (2) are discussed. Clearly it is from this last isotope 
of P.I. Theory that greatest academic feedback may be expected. In 1958 this whole sector 
was found to be in an unsatisfactory state. Happily research funds were forthcoming and a 
committee was set up on a broad base. Seventy-five lawyers, social scientists, and practi- 
tioners were circulated. Following a critical discussion of the literature and correspondence 
with a number of commentators a decision was arrived at. (For the nature of Decision see 
Snyder et al., ‘Decision making is a process which results in the selection from a socially 
defined, limited number of problematical alternative projects of one project intended to bring 
about the particular future state of affairs envisaged by the decision makers’, Princeton, 1954). 
The decision was in effect to publish the committee’s interim findings. These are first, that 
there are a great many competing concepts to choose from and secondly that, as the Committee 
put it, ‘A great deal of further reflection is needed.’ They add the hope that this conclusion 
‘will not close the inquiry but stimulate further investigation’. It can be confidently predicted 
that it will. For meanwhile, as Professor Schubert says, public officials and research scholars 
who may wish to conduct investigations into the extent to which the government of the United 
States is acting in the public interest are labouring under grave handicaps. To quote the words 
with which he ends, ‘Neither my analysis nor that of other contemporary critics suggests 
that the public interest theory prevalent in America today either is, or is readily capable of 
being made, operational.’ No doubt in the Soviet Union, enjoying all the advantages of state- 
subsidy and totalitarian concealment, Public Interest Theorists are striding ahead. It is a 
situation fraught with peril for the free world. 


Queen’s College, Oxford GEOFFREY MARSHALL 
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LA PRESSION DES GROUPES INTERNATIONAUX: ESQUISSE 
D’UN CADRE DE RECHERCHE. By JEAN MEYNAUD. (Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Paris (mimeographed). Pp. 86. N.F. 5.) 


ORGANIZED GROUPS IN BRITISH NATIONAL POLITICS. 
By ALLEN POTTER. (Faber. Pp. 396. 42s.) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
By J. ROFFE WIKE (Oxford University Press. Pp. 356. 64s.) 


Something of A. F. Bentley’s dullness seems to have afflicted many otherwise excellent books 
on pressure groups. Each of the books under review is a worthwhile contribution to the subject, 
and each shows scholarly appreciation of the problems of groups. But none has quite the right 
combination of facts, theory, and elegance of expression to break through 'the ‘Bentley barrier’. 

Possibly it is wrong to judge Professor Meynaud’s short statement as if it were a completed 
work, instead of merely marking a stage in his continuing general study of pressure groups, 
He states in the preface that the ideas in the present publication will be developed more exten- 
sively in a forthcoming book, Les Groupes de pression internationaux. At many points he brings 
up special difficulties in the study of pressure groups in the international field, arising, for 
instance, from the varying degrees of control which may be exercised over national groups from 
an ‘international’ centre (such as Rome or Moscow). However, when he comes to consider 
principles of classification, it is remarkable how closely these follow the principles which might 
be applied to national groups. Professor Meynaud’s completed book promises to be most useful, 
especially if it contrives to go some way beyond classification. But the present version, though 
logical, is also skeletal; it clears the mind without invigorating it. 

Dr. Potter’s book is the most comprehensive work that has yet appeared on organized groups 
in Britain. He makes the familiar distinction between ‘spokesman’ groups and ‘promotional’ 
groups, and is aware of the problems of definition and demarcation in distinguishing between 
groups and political parties. He not only classifies the groups into varieties, but considers the 
‘internal politics’ of spokesman groups and the sources of income of promotional groups. 
There are sections on the relations between the groups and the Government, under such 
headings as ‘dealing with particular cases’, ‘acquiring information’, and ‘deciding policy’. 
Groups are also considered in relation to Parliament. Individual chapters deal with the nomina- 
tion and support of candidates at elections, lobbying, and the role of spokesmen for groups in 
Parliament. Finally, there is a discussion on groups and Public Relations, including their use 
of the mass media and, briefly, their techniques of persuasion. 

There can be nothing but admiration for the way in which Dr. Potter has set about, and suc- 
cessfully accomplished, his task. An immense amount of material has been examined and re- 
duced to order, including such recondite sources as The Bribery Prevention League Quarterly 
Bulletin, Smokeless Air, and the Reports of the Association of Ukrainians in Great Britain. The 
book is least satisfactory on the theoretical side. It may be convenient to make the spokesman- 
promotional distinction, but, convenience apart, analytically there may not be so much differ- 
ence as the author suggests. Moreover, when he came to the end of the book, this reviewer felt 
the need for a summary or conclusion discussing the role of groups in British government 
generally. It seems a pity that Dr. Potter should not himself have applied the results of his 
researches, even if only briefly, to the problems of democratic government which have recently 
concerned, among others, Professors S. E. Finer, Harrison, and Mackenzie and Mr. Plamenatz. 
A minor defect is that there are too many quotations, mostly from the publications of groups, 
at the head of the chapters. This device is useful for giving atmosphere, but has been somewhat 
overdone. These criticisms apart, the book deserves much praise. 

Dr. Wike’s book is concerned with The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, which, it 
is claimed, is ‘the largest political interest group of its kind in the United States’. The author has 
made good use of some interesting material. He has described the changes, over the last fifty 
years, in the battle grounds chosen by the Association: for instance, it no longer finds in the 
tariff ‘a cohesive issue upon which to base group action’. It has practically ceased to fight 
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against a shorter working week, but has concentrated its fire against the amount of corporate 
net income tax and against capital stock tax. He has also examined the relation of the Associa- 
tion with the ‘Grundy machine’, Mr. Joseph Grundy’s own role in the PMA, and the (largely 
laissez-faire) ‘philosophy’ behind Mr. Grundy’s activities. An interesting feature of the PMA 
has been its ‘attachment’ to one particular party, the Republicans, who over most of the period 
were the dominant party in Pennsylvania. Dr. Wike devotes a large (and illuminating) part of 
his book to the relations between the PMA and the state party, and also to the PMA’s efforts 
to influence the party nationally, including Mr. Grundy’s brief period as an (appointed) U.S. 
Senator, 1929-30. 

Once again, there is little theory in the book. D. B. Truman’s The Governmental Process is 
quoted from several times at the start, and, curiously, is quoted near the end specifically on 
Joseph Grundy. There is also a rather too uncritical use of the concept of ‘access’. But there is 
no real attempt to say what might be some of the theoretical implications of Dr. Wike’s inten- 
sive study of the PMA. Finally, with the material available to Dr. Wike (PMA minute books, 
interviews with Mr. Grundy, and so on), could he not have produced a rather longer and more 
detailed narrative of the actions of the PMA on some particular problem or issue, something in 
the nature of a case study? Perhaps we may expect such a study from him in the future. 
University of Singapore R. S. MILNE 


DEFENCE BY COMMITTEE: THE BRITISH COMMITTEE 
OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 1885-1959. By FRANKLYN ARTHUR 
JOHNSON. (Oxford University Press. Pp. vii+416. 50s.) 


The first part of Professor Johnson’s book is based on the author’s Harvard doctoral thesis, 
which he presented in 1952. This traces the origins of the Committee and its development up 
to 1916, and is clearly a useful piece of work, worth doing even without access to Cabinet papers, 
because of the quantity of published but widely scattered material available. The unwisdom 
of projecting the study into the post-1918 era becomes plainer and plainer the nearer one 
approaches the present day. Professor Johnson frankly acknowledges that records remained 
closed, that the participants frequently refused to give him the information he wanted, and that 
even when he did get it he was sometimes refused clearance for publication. This does not seem 
to have surprised him. That being so, it is hard to see why he should have thought it 
worth-while embarking on a task that was likely to end in frustration. His later sources are very 
secondary, and he adds little by way of commentary, principle, or hypothesis to the facts they 
contain. It is true that he had long conversations with Hankey, Ismay, Chatfield, and other key 
figures, covering the more recent as well as the remoter past, but they either told him nothing 
of importance (apart from a little chat about personalities mostly about that rather noisy old 
eminence, Lord Hankey) or it has been suppressed. He prints mildly unfavourable comments 
about Hankey as well as the more familiar laudatory ones, but makes no real effort to appraise 
the man and his influence, and seems singularly unappalled by this example of the immense, 
irresponsible power that an ‘anonymous’ public official can wield. This is far from saying that 
the book is worthless. Tremendous industry has gone into its making, but much of it seems, to 
this reviewer at least, misdirected. It will undoubtedly be widely used as a work of reference 
but it adds little of substance to what we already know about this unique administrative and 
politico-military device. 

This book has certain faults of construction and presentation. It is far too long and rambling, 
and excessively stodgy. There is much padding with platitudes. We scarcely need to be told, for 
example, that ‘warfare and the continuing threat of war has thrust governmental action into 
ever-wider areas of human life’; or that ‘the security of the British Isles, an area of modest size 
in an atomic age, has become far more tentative [sic] than formerly’. There is some slapdash 
writing, for instance references to Britain’s ‘loss of the Commonwealth’ and to ‘the self-govern- 
ing colonies’. And there are a number of oddities. On p. 233, for example, we are told that 
‘acuriously Marxian note crept into the Premier’s [Baldwin’s] comments as he told his hearers 
[in 1936, a year of some note] that the cabinet’s re-armament programme would stimulate 
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business and raise employment’. Js this just a slip? These are relatively unimportant matters 
but they do not serve to increase the reader’s confidence in the author, whose grasp of recent 
British social and political history is already revealed as distinctly shaky. And one must surely 
question the judgment of one who, after devoting many years to the study of an institution 
close to the heart of British administration, can advance the unqualified view that the establish- 
ment of the Cabinet Secretariat ‘lessened Treasury control’ because the secretariat ‘coordinates 
the Departments’. 


University of Manchester J. W. GROVE 


A PRIME MINISTER REMEMBERS: THE WAR AND POST. 
WAR MEMOIRS OF THE RT. HON. EARL ATTLEE. By 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS. (Heinemann. Pp. 264. 21s.) 


Earl Attlee is not by nature a communicative person, and his first volume of memoirs, published 
in 1954 under the title As It Happened, gave the reader very little of the inside history either of 
the Labour Party or of the Coalition and Labour Governments. Francis Williams, employing 
the Socratic method, has had some success in getting fresh information from the reluctant 
ex-premier, and with the advantage of access to his private papers has given us a useful book. 
Although the new material on home policy is comparatively limited, we now have a reasonable 
basis for effective study of several of the Labour Government’s major external policies. Thus 
Mr. Williams’s narrative contains a number of telegrams from Attlee to President Truman 
which show the development of the main issues in Anglo-American relations. The most interest- 
ing of these relate to the divergences between the two leaders on the sharing of atomic secrets 
and on the Palestine question. On both these issues, as might be expected, the pressure of 
public opinion in the United States seems to have been a much more important factor than the 
views of the administration. The book also contains a number of characteristic letters from 
Ernest Bevin, which throw light not only on the problems of Anglo-Soviet relations but also 
on the special intimacy between Attlee and his Foreign Secretary. 

It is interesting to compare with this Attlee’s account of his much cooler relations with 
Herbert Morrison, and of the reluctance with which Attlee eventually appointed him to the 
Foreign Office in Bevin’s place. Morrison in his own memoirs has displayed his own feelings 
towards Attlee, in particular his resentment at Attlee’s apparent unwillingness to retire in the 
early 1950’s and so allow Morrison himself to have a chance of leadership. Attlee’s explanation 
of this, however, appears quite reasonable: Morrison was a failure as a Foreign Secretary and 
lost popularity in the party when he pressed for military action against Persia; Attlee could 
hardly resign the leadership with benefit to Morrison when the latter was under a cloud of dis- 
approval. Thus it seems that mutatis mutandis Middle Eastern issues had the same effect on the 
Labour Party leadership that they had on the succession to Sir Anthony Eden in the Con- 
servative Government. The general picture of Attlee that emerges from the reading of this book 
is that of an eminently sensible if not brilliant mind, capable of taking rational decisions under 
conditions of great strain and refusing to worry about them afterwards; an effective, shrewd 
and impartial officer of government who must be allowed a certain degree of complacency in 
his well-earned retirement. 


Queen’s College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 
PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAW. By sir Ivor 


JENNINGS. 4th edition, revised by J. A. G. GRIFFITH. (University of London 
Press. Pp. xxii+316. 18s.) 


Many of the major public services of this country are administered by local authorities and the 
activities of some 1,500 local councils are one of the best examples of political responsibility 
in practice. In spite of this, few political science students see local government as a living 
political institution, and many regard it as a somewhat dreary and legalistic ‘annexe’ to their 
first-year course on the British Constitution. 
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It might be thought that a new edition of a well-known book entitled Principles of Local 
Government Law would do little to rectify this situation. However, those who used Sir Ivor 
Jennings’s book when it first appeared in the 1930’s will know well that it was never just a 
lawyer’s view of local government. It was a clear, practical, and eminently readable account of 
local government as a whole—its history, structure, and functions—written by a lawyer who 
saw local government as a vital part of the country’s total political activity. Fortunately, this 
is also the approach of Professor Griffith and his skilful revision of Sir Ivor Jennings’s text 
fully preserves all the established virtues of the original while adding a great deal of new and 
valuable material in the same vein. 

The well-balanced historical sketch in the early chapters remains largely unchanged, but has 
been extended to cover developments since 1945 by a useful new section significantly called 
‘The Period of Planning’. In this period, local authorities are rightly described as having become 
‘much more the instruments of a national policy which had two primary purposes: greater 
State control over basic industries and an enlargement of the social services’. This is funda- 
mental to a proper appreciation of the present and future role of local government, and it is 
good to see it stated so clearly and emphatically. The chapter dealing with central control 
expands this view, and the addition of departmental ‘circulars’ to the section which previously 
dealt only with ‘orders, regulations and schemes’ is symbolic of the closer and more informal 
central-local integration which has permeated many of the major local government services 
since the war. Central control is also seen as one aspect of the central government’s general 
responsibility for the national economy, but this chapter of the book remains fragmentary and 
somehow fails to give any real impression of the continuing and variable relationship which 
exists between the central government and the local authorities in many of their activities. This 
always seemed one of the least satisfactory sections of the original book. It was a gift to the 
examinee who was asked to list the methods used by central departments in controlling local 
authorities, but it failed as a picture of the overall relationship. These weaknesses are still 
present, in spite of Professor Griffith’s additions, and it might have helped to have added a 
description of control in practice in a particular service—for example, education and the 
control of school buildings—to counteract the sectional approach of the original. 

Control by the central government is not the only centralizing force to which local authorities 
are subject. The system has its own centres of power and agencies of collective decision taking. 
Unfortunately, the local authority associations are still given only a passing mention and the 
section on party politics is in no way expanded. Similarly, the reader of the new edition is left 
uninformed of the considerable progress made towards a national approach to the recruitment, 
remuneration, and training of local government officers since 1939. These developments are 
all examples of collective decision‘taking by the local authorities themselves, and this is a post- 
war trend which could have been more emphasized. 

The structure and finance of local government have been the subject of much discussion and 
controversy since 1945, culminating in the Local Government Act of 1958. Professor Griffith 
has largely rewritten those sections of the book affected by the Act, and has fully succeeded in 
his stated aim to ‘preserve the simplicity which Sir Ivor Jennings so clearly meant to be an 
important characteristic of the book’. His section on the present system of government grants 
might justly arouse the envy of many a chief financial officer for its simplicity and ease of 
explanation. 

In general, this is a most successful revision of an invaluable book, which becomes once 
again one of the best general descriptions of the local government system, and is far wider in 
its approach than its title would suggest. 


DUDLEY LOFTS 


THE MAJOR GOVERNMENTS OF MODERN EUROPE. By 
HERMAN FINER. (Methuen. Pp. xv+736+A74. 60s.) 


This book replaces Professor Finer’s earlier work, Governments of the Greater European Powers; 
itis more than a second edition as most of the book is new. It is intended as an introductory 
textbook for the comparative study of the governments of Britain, France, Germany, and the 
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U.S.S.R. The book is well planned for the fulfilment of this purpose and it is abundantly fur. 
nished with constitutional documents and effective diagrams. 

The author claims that substantial improvements are incorporated in the new work. It has 
been considerably reduced in length but, although Professor Finer asserts that the shortening 
has not been accomplished ‘at the cost of superficiality’ (p. vi), more superficiality is present 
than the necessity for brevity makes inevitable. Some of the categories Professor Finer uses 
are crude; for example, in the section on German political thought, he lumps together Schiller, 
Kant, Goethe, Humboldt, Heine, and Stirner as ‘the liberals’ who held the same fundamental 
beliefs (p. 396). Also, in many places, oversimplification degenerates into falsification: in the 
section on the political activities of civil servants in Britain, the author treats this problem 
solely on the basis of the Masterman committee’s report, without reference to the compromise 
decision of 1953 (Comd. 9783), thus giving a false impression of the situation (p. 186). There are 
misleading statements such as the assertion that the British have been more single-minded about 
conscription than the French (p. 206); in the passage on Rousseau the ‘general will’ and the ‘ will 
of all’ are confused (p. 235). 

In an introductory textbook the English style has a considerable importance. Professor 
Finer’s English is often neither precise nor clear. This is mainly the result of erratic syntax. 
A student could be misled by this sentence, referring to the communist party of the Soviet 
Union: ‘The personal element enters strongly here for any facet of Soviet policy, much as 
Karl Marx denied it’ (p. 728). The style is inelegant because of the juxtaposition of demotic 
with technical terms. For example, Professor Finer writes of Hitler: ‘His own dragging-up 
had given him no ethical structuring, no moderation’ (p. 447). There are irritating technical 
mistakes in the bibliography. Typical examples are: the latest edition is not cited for D. Thom- 
son, Democracy in France, and no edition for Philip Williams, Politics in Post-war France; 
Chapman is omitted in the citation of P. Campbell and B. Chapman, Constitution of the Fifth 
Republic. 

There is much of value in Professor Finer’s exposition of certain basic themes and analysis 
of the problems of twentieth-century government (which forms the introduction to the book). 
But there is vagueness and a posing of false alternatives. For example, he writes: ‘ How shall 
we decide what is a just law? (1) We may be content with the substance of the law because it 
satisfies us, and so we may agree that it is just; or (2) we may set up a procedure for making 
it the fairest, the most just, that we can conceive’ (p. 3). 

The useful things in this textbook do not compensate for its defects (although each defect, in 
itself, may be minor). It cannot be highly recommended as an introduction to the study of 
political institutions for the undergraduate. 


University of Manchester MALCOLM ANDERSON 


THE COSTS OF DEMOCRACY. By ALEXANDER HEARD. (University 
of North Carolina Press. Pp. 493. $6.00.) 


Money is often mentioned, but rarely analysed, in studies of political parties. The riches or 
poverty of a party may be a subject for attack or commiseration; occasionally, they may be 
an object for detection. Alexander Heard has ranged far deeper and wider than this in The 
Costs of Democracy. His book throws considerable light upon the American party system, as 
well as reporting, in enormous and occasionally burdensome detail, who gives what to whom, 
when and how. One can readily believe the author’s estimate that his study has benefited from 
contributions in time by more than one thousand persons, and by contributions in time and 
money from the Gore Senate subcommittee on political expenditure, for which he acted as con- 
sultant. The result is a book which is both comprehensive and suggestive. Incidentally, it also 
contradicts the sometimes voiced British assumption that worthwhile research cannot be done 
by teams, especially if they receive sizeable financial assistance. 

After disposing of the hoary notion that money of itself wins elections, Professor Heard 
examines closely varied motives for giving, who gives, who solicits, the role of finance in party 
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organization, and what might be done about the inevitable costs of democracy. In particular, 
the author brings out the connexion between party cohesion and party finance. His research 
suggests that the Republicans under Eisenhower made considerable headway in centralizing 
fund-raising through the use of professional techniques of solicitation, and through quota and 
allotment systems. This was both a cause and a boost to efforts to develop control from the 
centre. The Democrats (like the Labour Party) remain amateurs at this game, and divided 
among themselves too. Because of the crucial role of the local contact man in any fund-raising 
system, there is little likelihood that either party can approach the centralized control of finance 
and organization that is enjoyed in Smith Square. The evidence suggests that those often 
maligned figures—trade union bosses and Texas millionaires—may have something to contri- 
bute to cohesion, because they can distribute sizeable sums nationally, even if along factional 
rather than (nominal) party lines. 

The bite is surprisingly absent from Heard’s comments on the evidence he produces that 
money sometimes buys influence, which is probably more important than votes. For instance, 
he plays down the importance of underworld sources of cash on the grounds that crooks are 
acting as pressure groups do, and are subject to the limitations of pressure groups. The special 
access which big money contributors apparently have to the White House is again brushed off 
as an example of functional representation. The importance of money in conducting a primary 
fight is emphasized—but not the limitations which this places upon the selection before the 
voters. In his understandable desire to emphasize that money is by itself neutral in politics, 
Professor Heard sometimes suggests by implication that it can never be harmful. 

Professor Heard and his readers emerge sadder but wiser from his examination of political 
finance. He wisely dismisses efforts to limit expenditure by law, because they ‘collide with the 
necessities of campaign conduct’. His positive recommendations are several; he stresses that 
there is no single short-cut solution to the problem. Remedies include cash subsidies from tax 
funds, free use of communications facilities, tax incentives to contributors, community fund 
drives to give a buck to the party of your choice, and greater publicity for party accounts, so 
that cynicism may be reduced. The main aim is to diffuse the sources of funds, and thus, the 
obligations of candidates. This reviewer would agree with his intent, and in general with most 
of his recommendations. But he would not go along with Professor Heard’s optimism about 
more giving at the grass roots, and greater understanding of the problem there. One wonders if 
his optimism is perhaps founded to a large extent upon his belief that these two reforms are of 
great importance. 


University of Manchester RICHARD ROSE 


THE PRESIDENCY: CRISIS AND REGENERATION. By HErR- 


MAN FINER. (University of Chicago Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xi+374. 40s.) 


THE CABINET AND CONGRESS. By STEPHEN HORN. (Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 310. 48s.) 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER: THE POLITICS OF LEADERSHIP. 
By RICHARD E. NEUSTADT. (John Wiley & Sons; London, Chapman & Hall. 
Pp. xii+224. 48s.) 


The most remarkable feature of Professor Finer’s book is that it is sub-titled ‘An Essay in 
Possibilities’. His proposals for the ‘regeneration’ of the Presidency require the individual Chief 
Executive to be replaced by a ‘twelve man presidential team’ of President and eleven vice- 
presidents, nominated by party convention (without primaries), and elected every four years 
without limits on continued eligibility. This Presidential-Cabinet is to take its place in the 
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House of Representatives (the Senate having relegated itself to little more than House of Lords 
status) and to ‘assume the leadership of Congress’. The defeated ‘team’ also takes its place ip 
the House as some form of shadow cabinet. What happens if the electorate indulges its habit 
of ticket-splitting and gives the shadow cabinet a congressional majority is not clear. However, 
the President retains his veto, and as a last resort can resign with his Cabinet, forcing new 
elections for President and Congress. At some stage, presumably, Mr. Sam Rayburn assumes 
a wig and an impartial role. Nothing seems impossible in a Congress which is prepared to abolish 
rural over-representation, the residence rule, filibustering, and the claims of seniority. 

Even if it were possible to suspend considerations of realism and the comparability of political 
institutions, there would still be much to question in Professor Finer’s analysis. ‘The powers of 
the President . . . ought to be truly shared with equal colleagues’ (p. 32). This is a quaint lesson 
to draw from the British and West German Cabinet systems, and surely it is an unlikely account 
of the actual power-relations within any Cabinet? Is there not a tendency for power and respon- 
sibility ultimately to rest with the man upon whom the Cabinet depends, whether he be Presi- 
dent, Premier, or Chancellor? The ‘personalization’ of modern government is not a pheno- 
menon peculiar to the United States. Professor Finer also believes that, if his reforms were 
adopted, there would be an impulse to coherence and responsibility in the American political 
parties. This is no doubt true, but surely the transformation of the party system must precede 
the reforms which he envisages? Even the Kennedy Cabinet and policies could never have 
emerged from a Democratic Party convention. In their place would have been a ‘balanced 
ticket’, and a complex formula for frustration. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Finer’s prescription is so singularly hard to swallow, for his 
diagnosis of ‘crisis’ is always forceful and often convincing. Presidential powers and respon- 
sibilities are great and increasing, and he believes that ‘to allow such a potential in the hands 
of one man cannot be justified either by a principle of efficiency or by one of popular respon- 
sibility’ (p. 56). Again this may be true, but in seeking remedies it is more profitable to deal in 
the politically possible. In 1957, of 182 Representatives who replied to a questionnaire, 163 
were opposed to Cabinet participation in debate; and even the milder ‘question period’ pro- 
posal was rejected by 137 Representatives. These facts, and much else of interest, are found in 
Stephen Horn’s highly competent history of the attempts to bring Executive and Legislature 
into a closer relationship. He shows this to be a recurrent American theme, one on which Pro- 
fessor Finer has played only the latest variation. 

Professor Neustadt’s book is concerned with ‘The Politics of Leadership’. It is reported to 
have been read closely by President Kennedy, and the author is now a Kennedy adviser on 
organization. Professors Neustadt and Finer would at least agree that further ‘institutionaliza- 
tion’ of the Presidency is not the route to effective government. But where Finer would ‘de- 
unitarize’ the Presidency, Neustadt insists that the burden must rest squarely on the man. The 
members of the Executive Office of the President enable him to carry out the chores of his 
‘clerkship’: they do not guarantee (and may even endanger) his ‘leadership’. The strengths 
and weaknesses of the President’s leadership stance are analysed with considerable force and 
subtlety, and illustrated by examples drawn from recent Administrations. (Both Finer and 
Neustadt are obviously inspired, if that is the word, by the Eisenhower years.) The new Presi- 
dent is advised that ‘the probabilities of power do not derive from the literary theory of the 
Constitution’ (p. 43), and that he may find it easier to control Congress than his own Executive. 
He must jealously guard his ‘personal power stakes’. In these matters, ‘nobody is expert but 
the President’, and he must not allow anyone else to pre-empt his ‘acts of choice’. The parallels 
with President Kennedy’s Administration constantly suggest themselves, in policy orientation 
(see chapter 8, ‘The Sixties Come Next’), but even more in the techniques favoured—note 
Kennedy’s immersion in the details of being President, his rejection of the ‘ staff system’ and 
flexible use of close personal aides, the scrapping of the Operations Coordinating Board and 
much of the machinery surrounding the Cabinet and National Security Council. This is 2 
fascinating, topical, and excessively quotable book. 


University of Manchester LEWIS A. GUNN 
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CONFLICT OF INTEREST AND FEDERAL SERVICE. Report 
by The Association of the Bar of the City of New York. (Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 336. 44s.) 


The Lynski and Bank Rate tribunals; subsidized trips for M.P.s; a few parliamentary conven- 
tions and civil service rules—these are about the only issues summoned to mind by the phrase 
‘conflict of interest’ in a British context. The absence of a ‘business man in government’ 
problem, and of large independent regulatory agencies, together with the presence of a pro- 
fessionalized civil service and the stimulus to public morality provided by the Daily Express 
and Sunday Pictorial account for a good deal (and perhaps what is good for ICI is good for 
the United Kingdom). In the United States ‘conflict of interest’ has occupied a number of 
Congressional Committees and produced at least seven federal statutes. The statutes in turn 
have stimulated evasive devices whose legitimacy and legality are often in doubt, and each 
sector of the regulatory field has also drafted its own codes overlapping with or repeating the 
statutory provisions. The number and complexity of these regulations varies from agency to 
agency and department to department. The Defence Department has a great many; the Indian 
Claims Commission apparently has none. (Either Indian Claims commissioners are especially 
stalwart or the temptations to clientele-involvement are less.) A Committee of the New York 
Bar Association has produced a survey of the existing rules as they apply to federal employees 
in the executive branch and a programme for consolidation and amendment of the statutes. 
The present volume is intended for the general reader, but a more detailed analysis of the existing 
law is to follow in a second volume. British readers will find much more than the title might lead 
them to expect about the working of the federal civil service and senatorial confirmation of 
presidential appointments. 


Queen’s College, Oxford GEOFFREY MARSHALL 


BRITAIN IN INDIA. ByR. P. MASANI. (Oxford University Press. Pp. 
xv+278. 27s. 6d.) 


PAKISTAN—THE FORMATIVE PHASE. By KHALID BIN SAYEED. 
(Pakistan Publishing House; London, Sweet & Maxwell. Pp. xii+492. 40s.) 


It is impossible to understand the distinctive and muddled political systems of the republics of 
India and Pakistan without a clear historical insight into their formative forces, both unifying 
and divisive, that were the immediate legacy of British imperial policy. Western writers have 
naturally tended to credit the centripetal forces chiefly to the administrative system established 
by the British raj, just as most Indian and some Pakistani writers have ascribed the centrifugal 
forces mainly to the arbitrary and inconsistently partisan policies of alien rule. It is still too 
soon to expect a tough-minded appraisal of the subtle interactions between the tasks of 
government before a benevolent, if schizophrenic, imperialism and the rapidly growing demands 
of a nationalist movement that achieved an impressive unity only by overlooking deeper 
divisions that were there almost from the first. 

Sir Rustom Masani, who is now 85, has given us an admirably lucid survey of the aims and 
policies of British rule in the sub-continent. It may be regarded as a bold statement of an 
essentially Whig view of the entire period, stressing the virtues of reasonableness and modera- 
tion which, except in regard to partition, prevailed triumphantly over occasional short- 
sightedness and intemperance. ‘Errors were made on both sides’, but they are made to appear 
as aberrations on the part of basically well-intentioned individuals. The chief actors are all 
portrayed with the sympathetic eye that we would expect to find in skilful novelists rather 
than in most competent historians. And yet, Sir Rustom is a scholar rather than a story-teller; 
the facts are stated with such austere detachment that we feel free to accept or reject the inter- 
spersed opinions that are also delivered with a judicial air. The tragic element is there through- 
out, but it is shown in a setting in which it seems to be a discordant and unnecessary intrusion 
tather than the main theme of a majestic symphony. The rise of the British empire in India is 
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not explained as an entirely unplanned phenomenon, but as the result of a deliberate design, 
which was rooted in self-interest but became in time a lofty and liberal undertaking. The empire- 
builders were animated not merely by racial and martial pride or. the romance and glory of 
colonial conquest but also by duty, a sense of human decency, brotherhood, and justice. This 
enabled the later guardians to tolerate the earliest nationalists and to accommodate themselves 
gracefully, if gradually, to their increasingly fervent demands. The system became a rigid and 
unimaginative bureaucracy, but the intentions of the rulers were generally honest and generous 
at times. 

Towards the end of imperial rule, British readiness to transfer power was, in Sir Rustom’s 
view, met by Indian unpreparedness for a united and independent national authority. The 
wisdom and patience of Wavell was superseded by the surgical heroism of Lord Mountbatten, 
but the astute obstinacy of Jinnah did not prevent Nehru from rising to his full stature. But 
Sir Rustom manages to be magnanimous in his final estimate of Jinnah and towards those who 
could not rise to the level of statesmanship of Wavell, a hero without success. His account is 
open to dispute, but he recognizes that, especially in view of the veil that was drawn over the 
withdrawal of Wavell, the full story of the final phase cannot be known at present. 

Dr. Sayeed also attempts to be objective and impartial, and concedes at the very outset that 
the origins of Pakistan lie entangled in prejudices. It is, however, far more difficult for either 
Hindu or Muslim writers to be convincingly unbiased about Muslim separatism than about 
British imperialism in India; religious emotions go much deeper than political passions, espe- 
cially in the sub-continent. Dr. Sayeed makes a brave effort to lay the blame for partition on 
Hindu communalism and on Muslim separatism, and to exonerate the British from any Machia- 
vellian motives. But he subscribes fully to the ‘Two-Nation Theory’ and refuses to grant that 
Hindus and Muslims were ever capable of being united, culturally or socially or even politi- 
cally. Given this belief, Dr. Sayeed’s entire approach to his subject can be anticipated from the 
first and naturally will not command the confidence of those who cannot accept his premisses. 
His book is no less valuable for this limitation. It contains much background material and 
shrewd appraisals of Jinnah and earlier Muslim leaders. Dr. Sayeed is more generous to 
Mahatma Gandhi than many of his compatriots who have written on the subject. The most 
useful portion of his book is perhaps his account of the complex developments since Pakistan 
was established with British consent and the acquiescence of the Congress. 





St. Antony’s College, Oxford RAGHAVAN IYER 


CEYLON: DILEMMAS OF A NEW NATION. By w. HowarpD 
WRIGGINS. (Princeton University Press. Pp. xiii+-505. 80s.) 








In the years immediately after independence Ceylon seemed to be the paragon of new states. 
Afflicted neither by communism nor by communalism, and thriving on a copy-book transfer 
of power, the ‘model Dominion’ was better known for its peculiar constitution in the colonial 
period than for its post-independence political predicaments. Now that Ceylon has been put on 
the danger list, the political analysts are belatedly moving in. Mr. Wriggins, an official of the 
Library of Congress, has secured a good head-start with the first general survey of Ceylonese 
politics since independence. 

After sketching in the general social and economic setting, Mr. Wriggins lucidly expounds 
what he rightly considers to be the five fundamental problems—Buddhist and Sinhalese revival- 
ism, Sinhalese-Tamil communalism, economic development in a plural society faced by mount- 
ing population pressures, free elections (as typified by the crucial 1956 general election), and 
the search for a foreign policy. The central theme throughout is the problem of the isolated, 
over-westernized political élite. 

Mr. Wriggins has, of course, not escaped all the pitfalls. The topical treatment has resulted 
in a certain amount of repetition. The delineation of the social and economic setting, though 
welcome, has not allowed room for anything like an adequate treatment of government and 
administration. There is also rather too much emphasis on the 1956-8 period (the years Mr. 
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Wriggins spent in Ceylon) and not enough about the leading personalities. Indeed, one of them, 
Governor-General Goonetilleke, gets no more than a walking-on part. Finally, it is doubtful 
if Mr. Wriggins is right in thinking that his case-study of Ceylon’s birth-pangs as a nation may 
throw light on political developments in neighbouring Asian states. It is precisely because 
revivalism and disunity have followed rather than preceded the transfer of power that Ceylon 
has been a special case in Southeast Asia. 

These, however, are minor criticisms. This book is undoubtedly the best starting-point from 
which to study modern Ceylon. It is based on extensive research and is very well documented. 
There is an admirable bibliography. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, F. G. CARNELL 
Oxford 


ST. ANTONY’S PAPERS NO. 10. AFRICAN AFFAIRS NO. 1. 
(Chatto & Windus. Pp. 164. 18s.) 


TANGANYIKA AND INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP. By 
T. G. CHIDZERO. (Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Pp. x+-286. 38s.) 


THE PREMISE OF INEQUALITY IN RUANDA. By 5.5. MAQUET. 
(Oxford University Press for International African Institute. Pp. vii+199. 35s.) 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford, has made its début in the field of African studies with this 
volume of ‘Papers’. There is something here for readers of many interests. The last two contri- 
butions, on South African political developments, by Ellen Hellmann and Edgar H. Brookes, 
are concerned with issues of importance to any student of current affairs. Colin Newbery’s 
article on ‘The Government General and Political Change in French West Africa’ has a great 
deal in it for the non-specialist reader as well as for those more particularly involved. Other 
papers are somewhat more recherché: Humphrey J. Fisher on ‘The Ahmaddia Movement in 
Nigeria’ is an example. This deals with a small Muslim sect. John R. H. Shaul writes on ‘ African 
Sample Surveys in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland’, and throws some interesting 
sidelights on a somewhat specialized problem. Wilfred H. Whiteley’s ‘Political Concepts and 
Connotations’ needs at least a first-class knowledge of Swahili before it can begin to be appre- 
ciated to the full. Strangely enough, there is little overlap between it and Thomas Hodgkin’s 
essay on ‘The Language of African Nationalism’. 

Such a bewildering diversity of topics is more often associated with a journal than a fairly 
expensive book. In view of the fact that only a small part of the contents is likely to have 
a particular appeal to most individual readers, a cheaper format might make this a much more 
attractive proposition. 

Dr. Chidzero’s book on Tanganyika and International Trusteeship touches on a matter which 
he himself admits has for long been vigorously debated both in and outside East Africa. Any 
attempt to isolate this single factor from the welter of forces which shape a territory’s destinies 
must largely depend on highly personal judgments and evaluations. In this case, some of the 
other forces are almost certainly underrated. Formally, at least, it was the Buganda Agreement 
of 1955, rather than any activities of the United Nations, that put a stop to movements towards 
an East African Federation. Perhaps most serious of all, the strength of liberalism in Britain 
does not receive enough credit. 

The interpretation of details is also sometimes open to question. For instance, in the face of 
the testimonies which led up to his deposition in 1960, it is difficult to accept the picture of Chief 
Marealle as ‘a representative of mature, traditional elements’. 

Probably only a fully converted devotee of the United Nations might be expected to accept 
all Dr. Chidzero’s conclusions from the conflicting evidence which he very fairly gives. On 
a topic of this kind, opinions cannot be arrived at from formal evidence alone: it has to be 
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supplemented by a great deal of foraging closer to the grass-roots. That is an extremely personal 
process, and it is well-nigh impossible to express the results on paper. 

Much of the formal evidence is presented here; it is made accessible by a fairly comprehensive 
index. Even if it had no other virtues, this book would be valuable for this fact alone. 

Though Professor Maquet’s The Premise of Inequality in Ruanda has as its sub-title ‘a Study 
of Political Relations in a Central African Kingdom’, it is ‘politics’ at a level which usually 
concerns the sociologist rather than the political scientist. However, in view of the virtual 
absence of any higher political stratum in Ruanda-Urindi, and the imminence of the surrender 
of her mandate by Belgium, it may well be that this is practically all that we shall have as a sub- 
Stitute for statehood in this part of the world. It is already the case in some parts of the Congo. 
The Trusteeship Council has already been subjected to some irreconcilable evidence on the 
relationship between the Watutsi and Bahutu—the subject-matter of this book. Its appearance 
at this time is thus of considerable importance. 

Some incidental observations about elections serve, as no doubt they are intended to do, to 
throw some light on recent events in the Mandated Territory; they may also have a certain 
relevance in other parts of Africa. 


PHILIP WHITAKER 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. A 
STUDY OF PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE. By sypney D. 
BAILEY. (Stevens for The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Pp. xx+337. 30s.) 


The General Assembly of the United Nations, following the precedent set by the League 
Assembly, expresses the juridical equality of States. Whether a State is big or small, rich or 
poor, whether its governors are wise or foolish, in either case it has one vote. But States, though 
perhaps equal in law, are not equal in the realities of power politics. The Security Council, 
with the rule of unanimity of the Great Powers, expresses this inequality. If States were really 
equal, all or none would have the veto. Yet the General Assembly has assumed a predominant 
role in the United Nations Organization and usurped some of the powers of the Security 
Council. The Security Council depends for its effectiveness on the unanimity of the Great 
Powers, and the conflict between the permanent members has greatly reduced its importance. 
In view of these difficulties various procedures have been followed for transferring questions 
from the Council’s jurisdiction to that of the Assembly. The most famous of these has been the 
‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution in order to enable the Assembly to consider Chinese Communist 
intervention in Korea. This method has been used on several occasions since. 

The powers of the General Assembly have also been increased because only in that organ 
can ‘parliamentary diplomacy’ be practised. One of the corollaries of this diplomacy is ‘diplo- 
matic oratory’, the aim of which is not to negotiate, but to influence public opinion. For this 
form of propaganda the General Assembly is an ideal forum as the 1960 session proved. 

Mr. Sydney Bailey, the former director of the Quaker United Nations programme, and a 
former Executive Secretary of the Hansard Society and editor of Parliamentary Affairs, has 
devoted a lengthy and superb study to this most important organ of the United Nations. He 
has devoted his book to procedure rather than politics because, as he says: ‘Although good 
results cannot be guaranteed by good procedure, they can certainly be prevented by bad 
procedure. Good procedure is a lubricant rather than a fuel; it does not drive the machine, 
but its absence soon brings the machine to a halt, and in extreme cases can cause irreparable 
damage.’ The book therefore deals with such subjects as the question of credentials, the election 
of officers, the election of members of the other organs, the agenda, the debate, and the 
method of reaching decisions. Finally, in the penultimate chapter, Mr. Bailey deals with a case- 
study, the question of Tibet, in order to illustrate various procedural problems. 


University of Leicester H. HANAK 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR. By c. M. WOODHOUSE. (Hutchinson. Pp. 255. 30s.) 


British foreign policy has not received the attention which has been lavished in many heavy 
and glossy volumes on the foreign policy of the United States. Nor has it had to bear the eso- 
teric methods of interpretation that analysts use to illuminate the dark recesses of Soviet foreign 
policy. The book by Mr. C..M, Woodhouse, Conservative Member for Oxford and a former 
Director General of the Royal Institute of International Affaifs;yis therefore very welcome. 

The book is divided into three sections. Acting presumably ¢ on the supposition that events 
nearest to us in time are the ones about which our knowledge is particularly hazy. Mr. Wood- 
house has given us, in the first part, an outline of international relations since 1945. Presumably 
he also wishes to emphasize that governments have only limited freedom of action, and that 
foreign policy consists in large measure of improvised responses to external events, These 
responses, moreover, though they may be based on consistent standards, are more often the 
sult of compromise_between conflicting i interests. He might even have gone further, and 
quoted Sir Harold Nicolson who reminds us ‘of the immense part played in human affairs by 
such unavowable and often unrecognizable causes as lassitude, affability, personal affection 
or dislike, misunderstanding, deafness or incomplete command of a foreign language, vanity, 
social engagements, interruptions and momentary health’. If such factors, of which historians 
take little account, are considered, the vagaries of foreign policy, the blunders, the inexplicable 
changes of course, are more readily explained than if we tack on to British foreign policy the 
meaningless adjective—‘empirical’. 

In the second part of the book the author discusses Britain’s role in world events. Unfortu- 
nately he has studiously avoided impinging his personality and imposing his views on the 
reader. He has been satisfied with the role of chronicler: yet such detachment, which is in the 
Chatham House tradition, was hardly required. 

In the last section, where he has allowed himself some speculation and some interpretation, 
his judgments are far too complacent. British views on European integration, for instance, are 
neither pragmatic nor empirical nor as sensible as they appear in this book. He seems oblivious 
of the considerable economic dangers resulting from Britain’s exclusion from the European 
Economic Community. And is it really true to say that in the case of the Suez intervention, 
‘foreign sentiment was almost equally divided between sympathy for the Conservative Govern- 
ment and admiration for the Socialist Opposition’? 

Yet there are many interesting passages in this section. The author is at his best when he 
tries to define Britain’s place in the world. Admitting that Britain can no longer stand in 
splendid isolation, he discusses the ways in which Britain has managed to inflate (though he 
would not use this word) her position in the world, quite out of proportion to existing power 
relations. The magic word is ‘interdependence’. Britain has managed to work out various forms 
of interdependence, with the Commonwealth, with Western Europe, and with the NATO 
powers. Mr. Woodhouse should tell us more about the connexion with the United States, 
surely a NATO power in a class of its own, and without whose benevolent interest the whole 
intricate British alliance structure would collapse. 

In a sense Mr. Woodhouse’s complacency is justified. Ever since 1945 British statesmen have 
performed a diplomatic juggling trick of which a Bismarck could be proud. This skill, combined 
with the stalemate in world relations between the United States and the Soviet Union, has 
enabled Britain to remain, if not a super power, then at least the greatest of the great powers. 


University of Leicester H. HANAK 


THE JUST WAR: A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
DOCTRINE. By ROBERT Ww. TUCKER. (The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. vii+207. 40s.) 


American political philosophy has been very much concerned with the question of morality 
and justice in matters of international politics. Americans have considered aggressive war to 
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be unjust, and hence contrary to international law. They have consistently maintained that they 
would never be the first to pull the trigger. We can trust their sincerity, but what would happen 
if the Russians and East Germans blockaded West Berlin and the Americans tried to push 
an armoured column through to Berlin. Who would then be the aggressor? 

The Americans rarely regard their actions as aggressive. Mr. Tucker, the author of this 
interesting study, explains American action over the U2 incident as one of hurt indignation that 
American intentions could be so misunderstood. In view of the Russian ‘fetish of secrecy and 
concealment’, Eisenhower insisted that these flights represented no more than reasonable 
security measures taken against the possibility of a ‘sneak’ attack. Such information would be 
used for strictly defensive purposes. 

For the same reason Americans have condemned preventive war. In the words of Dean 
Acheson, quoted by Mr. Tucker, such an action ‘is a thoroughly wicked thing . . . immoral 
and wrong from every point of view’. Yet, would preventive war against Hitler have been 
unjust? 

At the same time the American conscience does not recoil from the use of violence. Quite 
the contrary. Once the United States has been involved in war there is no limit to the violence 
or force used and a naive belief arises that the world can be transformed for the better by the 
unrestrained use of violence. 

Mr. Tucker does not explain the origin of these ideas—ideas which have also been shared by 
British political thinkers. Are they due to the Puritan tradition, or are they not rather the result 
of the insular security which both Great Britain and the United States enjoyed for such a long 
time? British and American thinkers could afford the luxury of speculation on the subject of 
the conflict between morality and raison d’état. Continental thinkers had no such choice. Their 
countries lived under constant external threats and they were therefore forced to sacrifice 
morality to the Machiavellian concept of the ‘necessity of state’. 

Mr. Tucker argues that this Anglo-American tradition still dominates political thinking in 
Washington. But one wonders, for how much longer? The disappearance of the insular security 
of the United States must call for a significant modification of the traditional philosophy. 


University of Leicester H. HANAK 
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REcENT books of use for undergraduates include The American Supreme Court by Robert G. 
McCloskey (Chicago University Press; London, Cambridge University Press, pp. x + 260, 40s.) 
and Charles R. Adrian’s State and Local Governments (McGraw-Hill, pp. vii+ 531, $7-50). The 
former is yet another of the concise introductions in ‘The Chicago History of American 
Civilization’ edited by Daniel J. Boorstin. It is pleasingly free of footnotes and has a useful 
‘Bibliographical Essay’. The latter is by the author of Governing Urban America, is concerned 
‘to relate the subject matter to the total political process, including the social and economic 
environment . . .’, and to this end, while covering a fairly standard range of topics, draws upon 
‘recent empirical findings from all of the social sciences’. This gives it rather more illustrative 
material than many similar books and mey help to make it more interesting to students. New 
paperbacks for students include the second volume (covering 1799-1945) of Alfred Cobban’s 
A History of Modern France (Penguin Books, pp. 346, 5s.), J. Halcro Ferguson’s Latin America; 
the Balance of Race Redressed (Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race Relations, 
pp. 101, 7s. 6d.), Herschel Webb’s An Introduction to Japan (Columbia University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. ix+145, 10s.), and Alfred G. Meyer’s Communism 
(Random House, N.Y., pp. 217, $1-95). The last is number 34 in the excellent Random House 
‘Studies in Political Science’. In addition to these new publications there are various paperback 
reprints or revisions for students. There is a new revised edition of Samuel Flugg Bemis’s 
Pinckney’s Treaty (Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. ix+ 372, 14s.: 
an edition in clothboards is available at 48s.). Unwin Books reprint Harold Laski’s Introduction 
to Politics (first published 1931) (pp. 91, 4s. 6d.). The Oxford University Press reprints, with 
some omissions and alterations, Henry B. Mayo’s Democracy and Marxism (1955) as Introduc- 
tion to Marxist Theory (pp. vii+ 334, 12s.). Among the first eight titles in Heinemann’s ‘Mercury 
Books’ is J. L. Talmon’s The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy (pp. xi+366, 12s. 6d.). The 
Oxford University Press reprints four sets of readings ‘previously published in a similar form by 
the American Foundation for Political Education’. These are— Readings in American Democracy, 
ed. by Gerald Stourgh and Ralph Lerner (pp. ix+481, 18s.); Readings in American Foreign 
Policy, ed. by Robert A. Goldwin with Ralph Lerner and Gerald Stourgh (pp. x+ 709, 22s.); 
Readings in Russian Foreign Policy, ed. by Robert A. Goldwin with Gerald Stourgh and Marvin 
Zetterbaum (pp. xv+-775, 22s.); and Readings in World Politics, ed. by Robert A. Goldwin 
with Ralph Lerner and Gerald Stourgh (pp. xii+-577, 18s.). 

Some Problems of the Constitution by Geoffrey Marshall and Graeme C. Moodie, which was 
first published by Hutchinson’s in 1959, now appears, revised, in their University Library 
(pp. v+202, 12s. 6d.). 

Background material for two very different areas is provided in The Intellectual Origins of 
Egyptian Nationalism, by J. M. Ahmed (Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, pp. xi+135, 25s.}, and Zik: A Selection from the Speeches of Nwamdi 
Azikiwa (Cambridge University Press, pp. viii+ 344; cloth, 25s.; paper, 15s.). The former deals 
with the thought of the Egyptian liberals in the early years of the present century. The latter 
begins with an extract from Azikiwa’s speech on graduation at Storer College, Harpers 
Ferry, West Virginia, in May 1927, and ends with a speech delivered during the centenary cele- 
brations of the Niger Mission of the C.M.S. at Onitsha in 1957. 

New Zealand Becomes a Pacific Power by Bernard K. Gordon (Chicago University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. xi-+283, 52s.) deals with what its title indicates and is 
based on material in the files of the New Zealand War History Branch to which the author was 
the first ‘outsider’ to be given access. 

International Communism, edited by David Footman, is one of the ‘St. Antony’s Papers’ 
series (Chatto & Windus, pp. 151, 18s.) and contains articles on Comintern united-front tactics, 
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1921-8, by Jane Degras; the Bolshevization of the Spartacus League, by Richard Lowenthal; 
Willi Muenzenberg, by R. N. Carew Hunt; American Socialism, by Earl Browder; Indian 
Communism, by Guy Wint; and the present phase of international Communism, by Wolfgang 
Leonhard. 

Accounts of different aspects of the administration of economic planning in the Philippines 
are given by several authors under the editorship of R. S. Milne in Planning for Progress 
(University of the Phillipines Institutes of Public Administration and Economic Development 
and Research, pp. xiii+-237, n.p.). 

A third volume has now appeared of the excellent economic and social studies of Contem- 
porary China edited by E. Stuart Kirby (Hong Kong University Press; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, pp. xi+439, 45s.). This volume deals with 1958-9 and, as before, in addition to 
papers and discussions on a variety of topics, gives selected documents, a chronology of events, 
and a current bibliography. 

The second volume of St. Antony’s Papers on Middle Eastern Affairs (London, Chatto 
& Windus, pp. 167, 18s.) consists of five articles and a Note on Damascus, Homs, Hama, and 
Aleppo. The articles deal with Mr. Bevin’s ‘Arab Policy’, America’s policy in the Middle East 
1947-58, the Dragomans—or diplomatic interpreters—of the British Embassy in nineteenth- 
century Turkey, Salisbury and the Tunisian Question 1878-80, and Sa’ad Zagheve and the 
British. 

Two new books on the Indian constitution throw light on the role of the Courts. Sri Ram 
Sharma’s The Supreme Court in the Indian Constitution (Rajpal & Sons, Delhi, pp. xv+356, 
36s.) will be welcomed as the first full-length study of judicial review. The organization, working, 
and role of the Supreme Court are discussed and there are lucid summaries of all the major 
cases and decisions during the past decade. The author’s general conclusion is that the Court 
has ‘done a splendid job’ despite heavy odds and much adverse criticism. D. N. Bannerjee’s, 
Our Fundamental Rights: Their Nature and Extent as Judicially Determined (World Press, 
Calcutta, pp. ix +483, 37s. 6d.) covers some of the same ground. Eleven of the eighteen chapters 
are devoted to freedom and property rights. There are lengthy verbatim extracts from judicial 
rulings. 

S. S. Khera’s District Administration in India (Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
New Delhi, pp. 52, Rs 2.) is a short pamphlet containing some interesting reflections by an 
Indian official on the role of the District Officer in the new India. It is argued that this official 
is still indispensable despite the fact that his powers have increased rather than diminished since 
the transfer of power. 

Italy: School for Awakening Countries by Maurice F. Neufeld (Cornell University, New York, 
pp. viii+589, $9.00) is a recent publication of the New York State School of industrial and 
labour relations which contains much useful information on the development of the labour 
movement in Italy between 1800 and 1960. Its political judgments, however, are heavily biased, 
and its author betrays a deep pessimism about Italy which he regards as having lived since 1945 
‘on the borrowed time of financial aid from the United States’. 

In The Price of T.U.C. Leadership (Allen & Unwin, pp. 148, 16s.) Mr. Bryn Roberts makes 
scathing criticisms of the General Council of the TUC and of the leadership and organization 
of the larger unions. Coming as they do from the secretary of an important union, these 
criticisms will undoubtedly be of value to the student of the labour movement. At the same 
time, the book contains little of constructive value, and Mr. Roberts’s view that the demand for 
more nationalization should be pressed more vigorously by the TUC is not accompanied by 
any attempt to analyse the problems involved. 

Building by Local Authorities, by Elizabeth Layton (Allen & Unwin, pp. 376, 40s.), is the 
result of a research study by the Royal Institute of Public Administration, undertaken by Miss 
Elizabeth Layton and guided by a Steering Committee. It is a sound and detailed analysis of the 
post-war building activities of local authorities. The chapters on central control provide a 
fascinating case-study in public administration and give this part of the book a practical value 
for any teacher of the subject. If only some of the imagination and insight of the Ministry of 
Education in the building of schools had ‘caught on’ earlier in the central control of housing, 
we might also have achieved an international reputation for our public ‘domestic’ architecture. 
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Four recent publications supply biographical material of interest in connexion with the 
historical background of American studies. In Lincoln’s Manager, David Davis (Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiii+383, 54s.) Willard L. King tells 
the story of the man with whom Lincoln went on circuit for ten years, who was Lincoln’s 
manager at the 1860 Republican convention, and whose influence can be traced on Lincoln’s 
appointments and in other ways. The documents on which the book is based include some 
unpublished letters of Lincoln’s. Carroll Wright and Labor Reform: the Origin of Labor Statistics 
by James Leiby (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. ix+242, 
38s.) is a Harvard Historical Monograph on the most prominent of the American public 
officials concerned with the ‘labor problem’ in the late nineteenth century, whose investigations 
in Massachusetts led to his appointment as first federal Commissioner of Labor and to other 
services as a statistical expert. The book ‘shows how he took up this career, which had no 
precedent, how he developed his investigations, and how his own view of labor reform took 
form and changed’. Wilson, The Struggle for Neutrality 1914-1915 (Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. x-+ 736, 80s.) is the third volume of Arthur S. Link’s 
monumental life of President Wilson. In this volume, we are told, a ‘less rigid and stern picture 
of Wilson emerges’. Gifford Pinchot, Forester-Politician by M. Nelson McGeary (Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+481, 68s.) is the first published 
biography of a man who had two careers—one in forestry and one in politics—was one of the 
last to leave the Progressive Party, sought to imbue the Republican Party with ‘progressivism’, 
acted as head of the U.S. Forestry Service, was twice governor of Pennsylvania, ‘knew every 
United States President from Grant to Truman’ and was an intimate friend and great admirer 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

In two-thirds of the cities of the United States the voters select their officials by non-partisan 
ballot, yet this process has been relatively little studied. In The Politics of Nonpartisanship: 
a Study of Californian City Elections (University of California Press; London, Cambridge 
University Press, pp. xiii+- 232, 38s.) Eujene C. Lee of Berkeley, who has been an assistant City 
Manager and a Consultant in public administration as well as an academic political scientist, 
seeks to evaluate nonpartisanship and to explain its role in city politics. The book is based on 
an intensive examination of six cities and on information obtained by the author from mayors, 
managers, editors, and others in three-quarters of the Californian cities with populations of 
5,000 or more. 

The title of Dr. Frank Mackinnon’s book—The Politics of Education (University of Toronto 
Press, pp. viii+ 187, n.p.)—indicates clearly what the book is about. The author examines the 
parts played in the Canadian public school system by politicians, officials, trustees, and others, 
and the effects of the activities of these people on schools, teachers, and curricula. Not surprisingly 
he ‘strongly advocates taking the politics out of education and delegating more responsibility 
and freedom to the schools and to the teachers’. 

Canada and the Privy Council by Coen G. Pierson (Stevens, pp. xii+119, 21s.) provides 
aconvenient short account of the Judicial Committee itself, the system of appeals from Canadian 
Courts, Constitutional interpretation during the nineteenth century, the growth of opposition 
to appeals, the special case of social legislation 1934-47, and the abolition of appeals in 1949. 

The fifteenth of the publications of Commonwealth Studies Center of Duke University is 
The Growth of Canadian Policies in External Affairs by Hugh L. Keenleyside and six other 
authors (Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University Press, pp. x +174, 40s.). It 
consists of separate contributions—a general introduction; three historical articles carrying 
the story from the origins of the Department of External Affairs to 1939; accounts of the treaty 
power, the position of French Canada, economic aspects of foreign policy, and Canada as 
a ‘Middle Power in the Cold War’; and it ends with a useful annotated bibliography. 

Stevens & Sons have published, under the auspices of the British Institute of International 
and Comparative Law, a selection, edited by R. R. Baxter, of Documents on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway (pp. vi+85, wrappered 10s., bound 15s.). 

The fifth of the ‘Supplements’ of The University of Toronto Quarterly is a volume edited by 
Douglas Grant, entitled Quebec Today (Toronto University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, pp. 105, 20s.). This contains articles on aspects of French-Canadian Nationalism, the 
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economy of Quebec, French-Canadians and Democracy, political parties in Quebec, the trade 
union movement, culture, and education. 

Works on various aspects of international relations continue to pour from the presses. The 
Fabian International Bureau has issued a pamphlet in their Research Series on Middle East 
Issues by David Ennals and Ian Campbell (pp. 29, 3s.) and a Tract on Britain and Europe by 
Evan Luard (pp. 24, 2s. 6d.). Earl Attlee’s Chichele lectures on changes in the conception and 
structure of the British Empire during the last half-century have been published by the Oxford 
University Press under the title Empire Into Commonwealth (pp. 54, 7s. 6d.), and the Smuts 
Memorial Lecture on The Changing Commonwealth given by the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies has 
been published by the Cambridge University Press (pp. 26, 3s. 6d.). The Vantage Press, New 
York, publishes correspondence from the private files of the last American Ambassador to 
Germany before World War II together with extracts from his diary for 1938-9 in A Career 
Diplomat, The Third Chapter: The Third Reich by Hugh R. Wilson, Jr. (pp. 112, $2.75). The 
documents presented at the First International Conference on the History of the Resistance 
Movements (organized by the Belgian Federation of Professors of History) are gathered in 
European Resistance Movements, 1939-45 (pp. xvii+410, 40s.). Of these documents thirteen 
are in French, two in German, and six in English. Korea and the Fall of MacArthur by Trumbell 
Higgins (Oxford University Press, pp. xi-+- 229, 35s.) has as a sub-title A Precis in Limited War 
and it deals with the Korean War primarily in this aspect; but it provides also a study of 
MacArthur himself, his role in the war, the controversy with Truman, and the general questions 
of civil-military relations and the significance of the Truman Administration’s Korean policy. 
World Peace Through World Law by Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn (Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press) first appeared in 1958. A second, revised, edition has 
now been issued (pp. liv-+- 387, paper covers, 38s. boards, 52s.). A new foreword explains the 
changes that have been made. 

Fifty years ago the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace was founded in order ‘to 
hasten the abolition of international war, the foulest blot on our civilization’. After fifty years 
of unparalleled international strife, twelve outstanding statesmen and writers, all of them 
closely concerned with the events of this century, have come together and produced, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment, Perspectives on Peace, 1910-1960 (Stevens & Sons Ltd., 
pp. viii+ 202, 21s.). These men, basing themselves on their own experience, have attempted to 
examine the problems of war and peace. Herbert Feis continues his account of the diplomatic 
history of the last war by a study of the Potsdam Conference (Between War and Peace: The 
Potsdam Conference, Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. viii 
+367, 36s.). He gives a very able account and interpretation of the Conference and its diplo- 
matic preparation. This book and the recently published study by Manuel Gottlieb have greatly 
extended our knowledge of the subject. Professor Robert T. Holt and Colonel Robert W. van de 
Velde in their Strategic Psychological Operations and American Foreign Policy (University of 
Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, pp. x +244, 40s.) deal with that aspect 
of modern warfare and diplomacy which Dr. Goebbels called propaganda but which is today 
known by a number of euphemistic expressions like information, psychological warfare, and 
others. The most interesting and informative parts of the book are the three chapters where 
the authors deal with American psychological operations in Italy during the war, during the 
1948 Italian elections, and with two of the campaigns conducted by Radio Free Europe. 
National Security in the Nuclear Age: Basic Facts and Theories (Frederick A. Praeger, Inc.; 
London, Stevens & Sons Ltd., pp. x-+293, 45s.) edited by Gordon B. Turner and Richard D. 
Challener, is a work by seven American scholars who have attempted to interpret the diplo- 
matic and strategic position of the United States in the nuclear age. The essays on the Korean 
war and the NATO alliance are particularly noteworthy. 

The latest volume of the Survey of International Affairs, 1955-1956 (Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, pp. viii+-327, 50s.) by Geoffrey Barraclough 
and Rachel F. Wall covers the first stage of the ‘thaw’ in the relations between the West and the 
Soviet Union. For most of this period the West remained suspicious and Soviet actions were 
interpreted as a policy of reculer pour mieux sauter. The end of the war in Indo-China, for 
instance, was closely followed by the formation of SEATO. Perhaps the eighteen months with 
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which the Survey deals are most interesting for the pattern of neutralism developed by the 
independent nations of Asia, a pattern to be copied by the plethora of new States born on the 
continent of Africa in the last four years. The Survey ends with the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. The latest volume of Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1959 (New York, 
Harper & Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations, pp. xxiii+-541) is again edited by 
Paul E. Zinner. As in previous years it forms a handy book of reference for the foreign policy 
of the United States. The most important documents in this volume are the ones dealing with 
President Eisenhower’s attempts to reach an understanding with the Soviet Union. 

A revised second edition of John C. Campbell’s able study The Defense of the Middle East, 
first published in 1958, has now appeared (Oxford University Press for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, pp. xiv+400, 40s.). Two chapters have been added to Part I, the historical section 
of the book, covering the Eisenhower doctrine in practice and the 1958 crisis and its aftermath. 
Part II has undergone considerable revision, but the structure of the book and its conclusions 
are substantially the same as in the first edition. There is a twenty-page bibliography. 

Several recent books deal particularly with problems of the newest nations. The main theme 
of Adda B. Bozeman’s Politics and Culture in International History (Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiii+ 560, 80s.) is that Western Europe has imposed its 
ideas on the rest of the world only superficially and that we are today witnessing a resurgence 
of native cultures. However, Mrs. Bozeman has hardly proved her ‘anti-Toynbee’ theories. 
What she does achieve is to give an extremely comprehensive account of international relations 
and diplomacy from the days of Egypt, Assyria, and Chaldea to the present day. Eugene R. 
Black, President of the World Bank, has followed in the steps of Dean Acheson and Lester B. 
Pearson and delivered the Clayton lectures at Tufts University, Massachusetts. These have now 
been published under the title of The Diplomacy of Economic Development (Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. x +74, 24s.). At a time when economic aid to the 
underdeveloped countries is seen as the solution to the problems of two-thirds of the world, it is 
well to be reminded of some of the difficulties and drawbacks. Mr. Black also points out that the 
brilliant success of the Marshall Plan has resulted in the duplication of this type of aid outside 
Western Europe, under conditions where it was quite inappropriate. The very useful appendix 
tells the reader what the World Bank is. In Economic Aid to Underdeveloped Countries (Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, pp. 121, 12s. 6d.) Professor 
Frederic Benham argues that the only good reason for giving economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries is that the developed parts of the world have a moral obligation to help those less 
fortunate. He points out that aid is seldom an appropriate weapon to prevent a country going 
Communist, though it may be regarded as a supplement to military aid. Poverty is not neces- 
sarily a breeding ground of Communism, though it will probably be a cause of political insta- 
bility. In any case we should not expect to buy friendship with money. W. J. Gaushof van der 
Meersch’s Congo, Mai-Juin 1960 is a document of historical importance as it is a report, 
addressed primarily to the members of the Belgian Parliament, of the minister chargé des 
affaires Générales en Afrique. Its 480 closely documented pages give accounts of the appoint- 
ment of the minister and of his duties, and a detailed chronicle of the main features of the 
complex situation in the two months under review, and 13 appendixes provide useful summaries 
of different aspects in tabular and diagrammatic form. Unfortunately the volume contains no 
information about publisher, place of origin, or price. The Congo disaster focused the attention 
of the world on the field action of the United Nations in that territory. Yet as Walter R. Sharp 
shows in his long and scholarly work Field Administration in the United Nations System 
(London, Stevens & Sons Ltd., for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, pp. xiv 
+570, 63s.) this is what the United Nations has been doing for years and will continue to do so. 
Professor Sharp, as a student of public administration, is mainly concerned with the adminis- 
trative process of these agencies. 

C. P. Snow’s Science and Government (Oxford University Press, pp. vi+88, 9s. 6d.) contains 
the Godkin lectures delivered by the author at Harvard in 1960 and contains observations on 
the relations between scientists, administrators, and politicians illustrated with a novelist’s skill 
from the story of Tizard and Lindemann. It is worth reading for the story alone. Professor 
S. A. De Smith gave an entertaining and stimulating inaugural lecture on The Lawyers and the 
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Constitution after his election to the Chair of Public Law in the University of London in the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, and this has been published by G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd. for the L.S.E. (pp. 38, 3s. 6d.). The Lees Knowles Lectures on Military Science were 
given in 1960 by Sir Leslie Rowan under the title Arms and Economics: The Changing Scene 
(Cambridge University Press, pp. 64, 5s.). 

Numbers 79 and 80 of the Argentine Republic Boletin de la Bibliotheca del Congreso de la 
Nacion are now available. 

Recent UNESCO publications include No. 13 of ‘Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences’, 
which is a revised and augmented edition of International Organizations in the Social Sciences 
with an introduction by J. Meynaud (pp. 145, 7s. 6d.), vol. iv of the International Bibliography 
of Social and Cultural Anthropology (pp. 341, 33s. 3d.), vol. x, nos. 1 and 2, of International 
Political Science Abstracts (pp. 134 and 127, 12s. each), vol. xii, no. 4, of the International Social 
Science Journal (10s.) with special articles on ‘Sociological Aspects of Leisure’, vol. xiii, no. | 
(10s.), with special articles on ‘Post-War Democratization of Japan’, the 1960 volume of Basic 
Facts and Figures (on education, culture, and mass communication) (pp. 182, 15s.), and the first 
issue (1961) of a Manual of Educational Statistics (pp. 241, 15s.). The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations has issued the second of a series on fisherman’s co- 
operatives in the Indo-Pacific area—The Economic Role of Middlemen and Co-operatives in 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries (pp. viii+133, 7s. 6d.; obtainable from HMSO). The Documentation 
Section of the Council of Europe has issued its volume of Statistical Data for 1959 (pp. cviii 
+605, 30s.; obtainable from HMSO). 

The October 1960 issue of The Criminal Law Review (Sweet & Maxwell, 3s. 6d.) was a special 
number on violence, containing an article on ‘Racial Disturbances in Nottingham’ by Captain 
Athelstan Popkess, and the December 1960 issue carried a report by Justice, submitted to the 
Royal Commission on the police, on police investigation methods (5s.). Two copies have been 
received, vol. xi, nos. 2 and 3, of a bimonthly International Relations Digest of Periodical 
Literature. This is edited by Robert W. Grenfell at the Bureau of International Relations, 
Institute of International Studies, University of California, Berkeley, and consists of about 
25 pages of fairly long abstracts of articles from a variety of journals. No price is given. 

Vol. iii, no. 3, of a quarterly Almanac of Current World Leaders has been received (Llewellyn 
Publications, Ltd., 8921 National Boulevard, Los Angeles, 34, pp. vi+38, $1.00: annual 
subscription $3.00). This is edited by Jeffrey Harris and there is an advisory board of professors 
from various Californian universities. The Almanac seems to be mainly concerned to list heads 
of state and chief ministers, country by country, and to indicate their political affiliations, if 
any, and the alliances and organizations to which their countries belong. 

Readers will be interested to know that Politics and Vision by Sheldon S. Wolin, which 
was reviewed in vol. ix, no. 2, pp. 207-9, by S. I. Benn, is now available in an English 
edition from Allen & Unwin at 36s. 
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